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PREFACE. 



It seems to be felt — perhaps we have all felt it 
in our turn — that Sabbath recreation must break 
the intervals of Sabbath study. The mind, 
especially the young mind, is not capable of 
continuous application on that day, any more 
than on other days. Prayer, the study of the 
Word, and the hearing of the Gospel, can no 
more be kept up beneficially throughout the 
Sunday, than can the severer kinds of secular 
learning be kept up without relaxation in the 
week; and if 'all lessons and no play' will pro- 
verbially ' kema a dull boy/ a long period of 
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uninterrupted devotion will make a weary chris- 
tian, or at best a wearisome day; which the 
blessed Sabbath was never meant to be. Never- 
theless, while the capabilities of the human mind 
remain the same, the occupation of the Sabbath 
stands in a position quite peculiar to itself. It 
is God's separated portion, and he claims the 
whole ; it is the souPs especial portion, and it 
may not be defrauded of what it so deeply needs. 
God's law is imperative upon this point — "no 
manner of work " — however wholesome, however 
pleasant, however compatible with the public 
services of the day : "not doing thine own plea- 
sure, not speaking thine own words," not gather- 
ing up unnecessarily — and what God forbids he 
always makes unnecessary — so much as a pot of 
manna at the early dawn. Nay, in the very Eden 
of rest, and holiness, and peace, there was mani- 
festly something to separate and distinguish the 
day of the Creator's rest. 

The recreations of Sunday, therefore, must 
neither be the pleasures nor the labours of the 
week, so far as these pertain to the things of 
this world. The reason of this is manifest, and 
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in it consists that peculiarity of divine study 
which secludes it from our ordinary mental 
occupations* 

The Sabbath is a day of remembrance, inter- 
course with, and enjoyment of, God ; but as we 
are constituted, God is not remembered when the 
mind is pre-occupied with worldly things ; he is 
not enjoyed while the thoughts are diverted with 
the mirth and frivolities of time ; he is not con- 
versed with while our conversation is amongst or 
about the interests of this life. To devote certain 
hours to religion, and the rest to secular amuse- 
ments, is as if a child, who goes from school to 
spend a holiday with its father, should return 
during certain hours of the day to converse and 
play with his school-companions. Would he 
not think he wasted a good part of his holiday, 
and lost much of the enjoyment of his father's 
house? But not only in this case, are the 
Sabbath hours wasted from their most gracious 
and blessed purpose, but our minds are thereby 
unfitted for the beneficial occupation and enjoy- 
ment of the remainder. The tendency of every 
human mind is to earthliness, sensuality, and for- 
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getfulness of God : the effort and the difficulty is 
to draw it, to keep it, and to fix it on Him. We 
do not drag the weary burden of a carnal nature 
upon a level road, where we may go aside to our 
business, and our pleasure, and return and find 
it exactly where we left it. It is a steep ascent, 
by which the soul is ever raised above the dust of 
earth: if we let go, we shall not resume our 
efforts where we relinquished them ; but down, 
even farther down, perhaps, than when we set to 
work. The mind that wilfully allows itself during 
a part of the Sunday in forgetfulness of God, 
and thought of other things, is unfitted to re- 
member, to serve, or to enjoy him during the 
remainder. 

How then are these opposing difficulties to be 
met. We have no doubt, that two of our long 
church services, with efficient preaching of the 
gospel twice, is as much of public devotion as 
can be profitable ; generally to the mature mind, 
and universally to the young mind. We have 
even had our doubts whether in addition to these, 
the long domestic service, comprising prayer, 
exposition, and perhaps the reading of another 
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sermon, are commonly available to the benefit 
of servants and children. Yet with all these, 
our private prayers, and as much reading of the 
Bible as can be to good purpose, there will be 
time remaining — which must be used, but which 
may not be desecrated; during which the mental 
powers require relaxation in, without diversion 
from their Sabbath exercises. To elder christians 
there can be very little difficulty: conversation 
and thought upon religious subjects are ample 
recreations during the intervals of devotion and 
study. The hurried occupants of a restless 
world, may bless themselves indeed, if there be 
leisure hours, in which to repose their souls on 
high and holy contemplation, and bask in the 
sun-light, however distant, of the eternal state. 
If otherwise, there are books in abundance, which 
may occupy the time, without either distracting 
or fatiguing the mental faculties. To younger 
minds we do admit the difficulty ; and with chil- 
dren, especially, would be very mindful to avoid 
unnecessary restriction and constraint; — the 
walks in the garden, or the field, — the picture- 
book, — the Sunday story-book should surely not 
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be forbidden. I confess my aversion to Sunday 
tasks, if they are to be considered such. I like 
the repetition of hymns, psalms, and collects — 
children always like repeating what they know — 
better than the learning of them, if that can be 
done in the week. This however, must be received 
with a modification ; children are happier with a 
task, than with the sensible want of something 
to do, of which they are sooner sensible than 
anybody else, because of their incapability of 
purely mental exercise. Between childhood and 
maturity, however, there are ages at which pious 
meditation is scarcely to be expected, and reli- 
gious conversation not easily attainable : whereas 
the Sunday story-book, if admissible at all, must 
be the religious novel ; . a species of reading so 
essentially worldly, that it can tend but to dissi- 
pate, and draw off the mind from the devotional 
uses of the holy day. It is felt, that for this 
class, something lighter than the sermon-book, 
or the doctrinal treatise, is in demand; several 
Writers have contributed to supply it, and we 
propose no more than to throw in our mite. 
Assured we are, there never was a time in our 
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protestant country, in which the sanctity of the 
Sabbath was so likely to be lowered, and its 
hallowed hours portioned out between the public 
services of religion, and the free indulgence of 
secular amusements. Most earnestly we press it 
upon religious parents and masters in particular, 
to be very cautious how this principle is, in any 
manner, and however stealthily, admitted, by 
precept or by practice, — of purpose or by care- 
lessness : let it never be conceded in our families, 
or our houses, that a portion only of the 
Sabbath is to be consecrated, and set apart for 
holy uses ; that while its services are with God, 
its recreations may be apart from him ; and his 
day be duly and righteously "remembered/' 
while any part of it is spent in forgetfulness of 
things spiritual, eternal, and unseen. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT HOME. 



ESSAYS. 



I.— THE NAME. 

" And he called his name Jesus." — Matt. i. 25. 

* What is there in a name ? ' is often asked, 
where it might as easily be answered — for in 
the world, the power of a name is sometimes 
tremendous; the value set upon a name, is 
frequently capable of very costly proof; the 
influence or the dread of names, is a power in 
continual operation, with sometimes a whole- 
some, oftener a dangerous efficacy. 

There may be, and often has been compre- 
hended in a name, all that we love or fear, or 

B 
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desire, or pursue, or live for, or would die for 
if we might. It is told of our English Queen 
Mary, of no tender-hearted memory, that she 
used to say, that when she died the name of 
' Calais ' would be found written on her heart. 
On many a heart, on many a conscience, and 
on many a brain, names are thus written, 
though they be not found : visible as the day- 
light ; burnt in as with a sunbeam ; indelible 
as the iron-graven rock, so long as life and 
sense remain — and who knows how much 
longer ? where love and grief, unkindness, in- 
jury, terror, and remorse, need nothing for all, 
but the memory of a single word. 

Of the talismanic power of one name, I 
had a very touching experience once : it was 
many years ago, but it recurs to me often on 
hearing that name pronounced. I went on 
behalf of a visiting society to administer re- 
lief to an individual, at a certain house in a 
misorable street in the neighbourhood of 
Gray's-Inn Lane. I passed through filth 
and wretchedness enough before I found 
the door ; and when it was opened, hesitated 
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with some sense of fear as well as horror, on 
being directed to go down a flight of stone 
steps, broken and dark, and of no very easy 
descent. I knew my errand, however, and that 
the case had been previously ascertained to be 
deserving: so I proceeded. The place was 
horrible : a cellar six feet square, nearly filled 
up with a pallet bedstead, except the space 
occupied by two broken chairs and a little 
wooden table close to the hearth. There 
was no perceptible light but from the fire, and 
no air but down the steps ; the square hole 
that might have been a window, being stuffed 
with old rags and paper, to keep out the cold. 
All thought of the place however, was ban- 
ished on seeing the loathsome object in posses- 
sion of it. I have never since beheld any 
thing in the form of humanity so hideous, 
as. that figure; a painting might convey the 
impression I retain of it, but a description 
cannot. It was an old woman, as she had 
crawled or perhaps been lifted from her bed, 
seated quite double upon a chair beside the 
fire. She was covered rather than clothed with 
b 2 
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rags, without shoes, and her bare feet project- 
ing through her stockings ; her face of such 
extraordinary ugliness as I cannot account for, 
even by age and misery. She held in her band 
a large rusty carving-fork ; her bare legs were 
projected almost under the grate, and her head 
intently bent over a saucepan that was on the 
fire. I took the other chair, which was not 
offered to me, and attempted some words 
of enquiry ; but in vain : for all answer, I 
was informed that a Savoy cabbage, coveted 
many weeks with great desire, had been that 
morning purchased for three-half-pence, and 
she was waiting till it * boiled soft ' — with no 
small impatience for the longed-for treat. . I 
spoke of my errand to relieve her wants ; sug- 
gested mutton-broth — and hinted at worsted 
stockings, but still in vain : she did not turn 
so much as a look upon me : — in went the fork 
to try the boiling cabbage, and all my answer 
was the length of time it had been boiling. I 
adverted to her condition— -spoke of suffering 
— privation — age — death — judgment — all the 
common topics with which charity feels its way 
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to the callous heart, and the unwilling ear. 
In vain — in vain. In went the fork again, and 
in again ; the Savoy was not soft : I thought 
it never would be ; but I thought I had to deal 
with something more impenetrable still. What 
was to be done ? I held in my hand the rather 
profuse allowance that had been voted to the 
urgent case, for the proper expenditure of 
which I was responsible, as well as for the ad- 
ministration of something better than silver 
and gold to the nearly departing soul ; but 
what could I do ? Except as a third between 
herself and her cabbage, she remained quite 
indifferent to my presence in the place. Seen 
me she had not — listened to me she had not — 
but as she had spoken to me, I suppose she 
knew that somebody was there. I hopelessly 
resumed my efforts, and was proceeding with 
my common-place observations upon religion, 
when, as must naturally occur, I used the name 
of Jesus. The figure turned instantly its 
horrible bleared eyes upon me, and with an 
extraordinary emphasis on the second word, 
said, * Do you love Jesus ? ' It is probable I 
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was surprised into a strong expression of assent ; 
whatever it was, it was enough ; the magic key 
was found : the sullen heart was unlocked : she 
raised herself as much as she was able on the 
chair, laid down the fork and forgot the cabbage, 
while we talked together of the name of Jesus. 
This poor, stupid, insensible mass of scarcely 
animate matter, as it had seemed, contained an 
enlightened mind, an ever-living soul. She 
conversed with me freely of her previous life, 
the circumstances of her conversion, and many 
other things in which there was nothing un- 
usual : I do not remember what they were : but 
in proof that she was no unintelligent, unre- 
flecting disciple of Him, whose name had acted 
so like magic on her, I remember the doc- 
trinal exactness with which she accounted to 
me for having subsequently joined another 
communion in preference to the Wesleyan, in 
which she was first awakened. I also remember 
her relating a conversation she had recently 
had with some one, who asked her how she 
thought to answer for herself when she came 
to appear before God, to which she had replied, 
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' Sir, I am not going to answer ; — Jesus is to 
appear, and answer for me.' 

No wonder she loved the name, if it was so 
she understood it! She said she loved her 
bible once, but now candles were dear, and 
there was no day-light in that place. 

I went to her a second time, furnished with 
the needful gifts of charity, which she now 
received with sufficient interest and thankful- 
ness, especially the worsted stockings, which 
she unceremoniously drew at once on her bare 
legs, exclaiming, ' O what a good thing ! — O 
what a good thing !' no doubt from the sense 
of warmth. Our discourse of Jesus was easily 
renewed, there was no impenetrability now, no 
want of welcome or sympathy between us. 
When I went a third time, she was dead. 

What is there in a name ? I remarked in 
another paper, that there is one word in Holy 
Scripture, which, if we understood its meaning 
fully, in itself contains the gospel : and I have 
sometimes thought, that after we have known 
its meaning, in all its power, and all its pre- 
ciousness, if every other vestige of the bible 
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could be withdrawn, and verbally forgotten, 
faith would have enough to live on in this one 
word, Jesus. How beautifully has it some- 
times sounded in my ear, uttered by childhood, 
ignorance or imbecility, compared with the 
cold eloquence of some oratorical discourse, 
where the unction of the gospel was not. * I 
cannot pray now,' said an aged christian once 
to me, while passing through a season of great 
spiritual darkness and depression, on the bed 
of sickness : * I can only just say, " Jesus ! " ' 
She knew it was enough, and so did I; we 
may all know times when we can say no more, 
and feel no more, and they will not be our 
worst times. Let us meditate a little then 
upon this Name. 

Our gracious Master has many others, and 
all of deepest moment to ourselves, of which 
faith eagerly lays hold in its abundant need, 
and we feel how merciful the multiplication of 
them is, to meet our different necessities at 
different times ; the Prophet of our ignorance — 
the Priest of our insufficiency — the King of 
our defencelessness — the Immanuel of our 
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earthliness — the Redeemer of our ruined state 
— we might go through all the names by which 
we designate the Son of God, and find there is 
not one that we should like to spare. 

If we still feel we love the name of Jesus 
best, I think it is because it is his human 
name ; and so brings him nearest to our love's 
embrace. In the manhood of Christ we love 
his deity, no doubt ; but there is a doubt if we 
could love his deity apart from his humanity ; 
perhaps in Immanuel is the only exhibition of 
deity, a fallen, outcast creature could have 
been taught to love. His name was not Jesus 
till he came on earth. Prophets called him 
Messiah — Herod enquired for the Christ — only 
the inspired father and devoted mother, knew 
the holy babe of Bethlehem's name was Jesus. 
Throughout his life on earth we scarcely ever 
find him called by any other; it was indeed 
his manhood's only name, as viewed apart from 
his deity; and none but the few to whom 
his Father in heaven revealed it, learned at that 
time the other appellations so familiar to us 
now. It was his name of obloquy and reproach: 
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u One Jesus, whom his disciples say," &c. It 
was his name of hatred and persecution : " I 
am Jesus » whom thou persecutes t. ,J It was 
his name of suffering and death : " Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews." It was his 
name of pity, of mercy, of tenderness, and 
endurance ; of sympathy with every sorrow and 
suffering around him, and patient forgiveness 
of every injury he received. It was Jesus 
wept — Jesus was grieved — Jesus had compas- 
sion, went about doing good, healed all that 
came to him of whatsoever diseases they had. 
Is it not Jesus, " this same Jesus" in his risen 
manhood, as it was taken up to heaven, that 
every loving and believing heart now throbs to 
see again, when he shall come in like manner 
as they saw him go, and the cloud received him 
out of their sight? We are sure it is the 
name of triumph and of glory, of exaltation 
above every name, under which the Son of 
God and Son of Man shall hereafter reign over 
all things. " That at the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things 
on the earth, and things under the earth." 
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But there is another reason for our pre- 
ference : perhaps the more important in effect : 
it is the meaning of the Name, " Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins/' The sentence comprises all 
we want in time and for eternity. Sin is 
misery, death, destruction; holiness is happi- 
ness, life, and immortality. It is not merely 
said, He shall save us from the consequences of 
our sins — from the punishment of our sins — 
from all the guilt and forfeiture of sin : — much 
as that might seem, it would avail us little. It 
is not merely meant that he will not deal with 
us according to our sins, or reward us accord- 
ing to our iniquities ; and will heap benefits 
and blessings on us, as he does, all guilty as we 
are, which he has merited, not we ; and he, not 
we, has paid for. It does not comprehend 
redemption only, so far as that might mean the 
buying off of every claim upon us ; of for- 
feiture, of bondage, or of debt : giving us, as 
it were, to ourselves again to be our own, and 
live in freedom as we list. If all this had been, 
or could have been, alone, it would not do : sin 
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would remain, and though destruction fol- 
lowed not, it would not signify ; sin itself is 
misery enough ; let it only alone, to be the 
unalleviated torment of itself. But to be saved 
from our sins, in its utmost sense ; released 
from all that sin is, as well as does, and has 
done, and can ever do against us — Oh! we 
know we should be happy anywhere ! For 
what is a state of holiness but a state of like- 
ness to God, of participation in his perfect- 
ness, his loveliness, his peace, his blessedness ? 
Every corrupt affection gone, within us and 
around us, we feel we should be happy even 
now : without taking measure of those added 
or increased delights, prepared for the gratifi- 
cation of every righteous affection in the world 
to come, " He is unto us righteousness, sanc- 
tification, and redemption." This is the com- 
prehensiveness of thatsufBcient name, "Jesus," 
for " he shall save his people from their sins." 

Are there cold hearts that give it no re- 
sponse, hear it without emotion, and speak it 
without love ? have heard and spoken it twenty 
times to-day, without a single thought, or care, 
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or feeling ? We know there are : they do so 
every sabbath-day, if they be present in the 
house of God, however they omit it all the week 
besides. How can it be so ? There are several 
reasons — men do not feel their sins ; or do not 
wish to part with them ; or do not believe that 
Jesus is the Saviour : at least, not the only 
one. This unconsciousness, unwillingness, or 
unbelief, admits of degrees, and so does their 
indifference. Some bow when they hear it — 
who do not love the sound : I suppose they feel 
reverence, but reverence is not love. Some 
think it is bad taste to use that name — the 
strangest thought of all — so loved ! so precious ! 
talk of God, if you please, but do not men- 
tion Jesus. Some love it, of course : mean it, 
of course : trust in it, of course : — they do 
not say so, or feel so, or teach so — but it 
is implied, of course. Oh ! that shivering, 
cold of course — how it strikes to the heart's 
core of those that love the Name of Jesus ! 
Possibly, some listen to it with a timid awe — 
No, no — I do not think they can — It is the 
only name of Deity that has no terror in it. 
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To them that believe, it is precious indeed ; 
and perhaps there is no surer guage by which 
to measure our own faith, or the faith of others 
as far as we can know it. Blessed are they, 
whose lips grow tremulous with feeling as it 
passes, on whose ears it reverberates its own 
sweet song of peace, in whose hearts the re- 
petition of it never fails to awaken the eager 
throb of anticipating joy. 



II.— THE RETROSPECT. 

" The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty 
years : few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of 
my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage." — Gen. xlvii. 9. 

" Yet I loved Jacob," saith the Lord by Ma- 
lachi. The deep pathos of the mournful Pa- 
triarch's retrospect, can never be listened to 
without feeling, or felt without inducing to 
reflection. Why had this " loved one " been 
so much the least happy of the distinguished 
three, whom God had chosen to be a name 
unto himself? Was He not called the God of 
Jacob, as well as of Abraham and of Isaac ? 

Abraham's life of an hundred and three-score 
and fifteen years, was one of extraordinary 
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prosperity ; the Lord blessed him in all that he 
had, and made him a blessing wherever he 
went, and whatever he did, he made it to pros- 
per in his hands. What he left behind when 
he went out from his kindred and his father's 
house, we know not : he took with him what 
was nearest to himself, Sarah his wife, and Lot 
his brother's son: the next in descent while 
he was childless. Childless though he was, it 
was not long, according to the then progress of 
human life, before he received the promise of 
seed as the stars for multitude, and received 
with it so much evidence and so much faith, it 
must have been to him throughout rather the 
enjoyment of a prolonged anticipation, than 
the heart-sickness of a hope delayed. 

The greater trials of his life seem to have 
been of very brief duration : mostly prepared 
for by previous communications of the divine 
purpose in them, and always followed by in- 
creasing manifestations of God's truth and love. 
The lesser ills and crosses of social and domes- 
tic life, inseparable as they are from it, were 
sweetened in his case by constant intercourse 
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and communion with his Father in heaven ; 
by angel visits and celestial visions ; the favour 
and acceptance of even the strangers among 
whom he sojourned 5 and the abundance of 
earthly good, enjoyed and distributed among 
his numerous household ; until the last per- 
sonal promise was fulfilled—" Thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt be buried 
in a good old age." 

Isaac, his only son Isaac, whom he loved, 
heir of the covenant and the child of promise, 
shared all his father's blessings while he lived : 
and " it came to pass after the death of Abra- 
ham, that God blessed his son Isaac." He 
too sowed, and received a hundred-fold the first 
year, and waxed great ; and " went forward 
and grew until he became very great :" he 
received a wife by the especial guidance of 
the Most High; " and Isaac loved Rebekah." 
By the same favour, even the envy of his ene- 
mies was subdued, and he too lived in peace in 
the strangers' land. It was late in Isaac's 
life — for Esau was forty years old, when his 
guilty intermarriage with the heathen, brought 
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a curse into this chosen family, and became a 
grief of mind to Isaac and Rebekah. It was 
later still, when " Isaac was old, and his eyes 
were dim that he could not see," that sin 
brought a greater misery into the patriarch's 
tents : the sin of the mother who wished to 
transfer to her favorite son, the blessing she 
believed to belong by birthright to the elder ; 
the sin of the father, who probably wished to 
bestow upon the elder, the covenant blessing 
he knew to be destined by the Almighty for 
the younger : of the one son, who had con- 
temptuously relinquished his supposed right 
of primogeniture, and therefore was not robbed : 
of the other, who fell so readily into his 
mother's falsehood to obtain what was his own, 
although he probably knew it not. A long 
period of self-reproach and sadness, such as 
the first patriarch knew not, must have fol- 
lowed to the second, in the enmity engendered 
between his children, and the long banishment 
°f his youngest born; until he received him 
a gain in Hebron, multiplied and blessed, and 
died—" a hundred and fourscore years of age, 
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and was gathered to his people, old and full 
of days : and his reconciled sons, Esau and 
Jacob, buried him". 

Why is the story of the third patriarch so 
different : he, of whom, being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, it was 
said, " The elder shall serve the younger/' and 
of whom it is twice written, " Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated," even he, whose 
"name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel : for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed ? " We 
may easily draw the contrast of external cir- 
cumstances. We may follow the young exile 
from his father's tents, alone and unattended, 
and tarry with him in the lonely place, where 
he took up the stones and laid them for his 
pillow, and lay down in that place to sleep : 
pledged to serve the God of his fathers for bread 
to eat, and clothes to put on, and a peaceful 
return to his home. We may count his twenty 
years of painful and injurious servitude, when 
in the day the drought consumed him, and the 
frost by night, and his sleep departed from his 

C2 
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eyes. We may meet him with his two bands 
between Bethel and Ephrath, within sight of 
his longed-for home, where he received his 
Benoni, and buried the wife of his love : till 
finally we trace him where " he refused to be 
comforted : and he said, for I will go down 
into the grave unto my son mourning : " "Joseph 
is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away ; all these things are against 
me, M even to the moment when his "heart 
fainted, because he believed them not." We 
shall find enough of sublunary evil to justify 
the sad, heart-touching retrospect. " Few 
and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been." Yet never had God's presence 
been withdrawn, or his promises reversed : in 
the saddest moments, again and again were the 
blessed assurances repeated: He met him in 
Bethel, and contended with him in Padan- 
aran ; visions laid open to him even the gates 
of heaven : angels met him to direct his steps, 
and providence gave him increase. If he said 
thus, — " the speckled shall be thy wages, then 
all the cattle bare speckled: and if he said thus, 
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the ring-streaked shall be thy hire ; then bare 
all the cattle ring-streaked: he suffered not 
any one to hurt him." 

Did the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Isaac love the mourning saint less than his 
more prosperous father? No, certainly. Then 
why was he less prosperous? It might not 
be impossible to trace this out also, to find the 
deceitful son become the deceived father : the 
jealous brother bereaved by fraternal jealousy : 
the troubled progress of an ill-begun life, the 
prolific gathering of the spring-sown seed. But 
this is not our purpose. We all have a retro- 
spect of our own : it was of this and not of 
Jacob that we thought, when his words were 
read this morning. 

" How old art thou ? " Pharaoh said to 
Jacob. Whatever be the answer to that, it is 
good for us to pause, and think over the feel- 
ings and circumstances of our past years. The 
younger we are, the more useful it will be : 
because, what is prospective now, will be retro- 
spect hereafter; approaching objects will 
presently be retreating shadows: to-morrow 
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will be yesterday. It is good to gaze on our 
yesterdays to come, while it is yet possible to 
change their colouring as they pass: it may 
best be done, by comparing them with those 
that have passed already, and are become the 
irreversible objects of pleasing or of painful 
contemplation. 

In our various retrospects, there will be 
differences, as there were in those of the 
patriarchs: but in some prominent features 
they will all agree, as theirs did. We will 
notice a few only, and they shall be those of 
which it is most important to us to know be- 
forehand the receding aspect. 

First then — the dependence of providential 
good and evil upon conduct: observe, I say 
not upon merit — that would sink us all : but 
conduct. Jacob— nay, we have done with 
Jacob: let us think back every one his own 
course, from the first voluntary and responsible 
actings of our childhood to the present moment, 
and see how many of all our sorrowful things 
might have been otherwise, had we acted dif- 
ferently. I do not say all; the misconduct of 
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parents may bring evil upon their irresponsible 
children : and rulers on their subjects, and 
masters on their dependents, and the guilty on 
the innocent : but strike off all we may, or can, 
ascribe wholly to the conduct of others, a very 
large balance of the ills and difficulties of daily 
life will remain, as something we might have 
avoided, if we could have foreseen the results 
of our own actions. Could have foreseen? 
" Are not my ways equal, saith the Lord ? " 
Oh ! be we sure they are, and as the past, so 
will the future be: shall we heedlessly go on, and 
in our next retrospect, say again — If we could 
but have foreseen ? "Why is it that we are not 
allowed to foresee the circumstantial results of 
every individual action ? Because we are to walk 
by faith and not by sight, and are to act upon 
given principles, and not upon prospective 
calculations : because we are to trust God, and 
to fear God upon his word, for the realization 
of that word in every particular case, and to 
walk by its rules without knowledge of things 
to come. Nevertheless, to help our infirmity and 
confirm our faith, and throw additional light 
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upon our steps, while the future is closed— ex- 
perience is added instead of foresight : and so 
equal, so uniform, so constant and so unchange- 
able is our heavenly Father's government of 
his children upon earth, there is not a by-gone 
day, that does not supply a guide, a warning 
and an assurance for the days to come. 

Again: in every retrospect there is the 
memory of times when we ought to have been 
happy and were not. Count up the days, hours, 
months, nay years, that would have been bless- 
ed, had we not been discontented when we 
ought to have been thankful, and restless with 
desire, when we ought to have been satisfied 
with such things as we had : had we not been 
proud, when we ought to have been humble; mis- 
trustful, when we ought to have been confiding; 
eager, impatient, anxious, apprehensive, about 
things that should have been calmly committed 
to our Father's care, — since we could not, by 
taking thought for them, make one hair white 
or black. There may be shades of difference 
in this feature of our retrospect : but to myself 
I own there are few things more prominent 
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than the mass of suffering that did not come 
of providence at all, nor seems to have been 
designed of God at all ; but was created solely 
by my own state of mind : a countless mass of 
actual enjoyment, that like humoursome chil- 
dren we throw wilfully away, when actually 
put into our hands. The young are little aware 
of this : by reason of the exaggerated propor- 
tion and incorrect perspective with which the 
youthful imagination draws its views of life. But 
I wish they would believe. There is scarcely 
a day throughout all our lives, in which we 
might not be happier than we are, and therefore 
few things in our backward glance, for which 
we shall write so much self-reproach and folly 
against ourselves, as for our groundless dissatis- 
faction, discontent, and thanklessness. But our 
times are beyond recal: the pain has been 
borne, and the pleasures have been missed, and 
how can we help it now ? Be wise : say each 
day to yourself, I will be as happy this day as 
I can : it is a resolution God will abundantly 
help; for he loves a contented and a joyous 
heart, and to whatever extent it may succeed, 
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it will leave a shadow less upon your future 
retrospects : that darkest blot that comes of 
self-reproach. 

Another truth — a truth even of deeper 
moment — is exhibited in the past life of all ; 
as it so prominently is in the lives of the 
patriarchs ; viz : that sublunary good and evil 
affords no measurement of our heavenly Father's 
love ; of his approbation it may sometimes ; of 
his affection, never. He has declared this him- 
self so absolutely in the Gospel, we scarcely 
ought to want any confirmation : but we have 
it ostensibly and practically in the examples of 
holy writ, and we may have it experimentally 
in our lives past, if we carefully trace out the 
results of all that we have suffered and enjoyed. 
It would be hard to say, which patriarch best 
knew, and most enjoyed, and most appreciated 
his Maker's love: unearthly lights are not 
brightest in the sunshine : it is the long winter 
night best shows the beauty of the starry hea- 
vens. Jacob's communications with God were 
very extraordinary: and his intercourse with 
•heaven very frequent. One thing we surely 
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know, our father Jacob was not really the least 
beloved. 

For ourselves, we can only measure the 
realization of our Father's love, by comparing 
one period with another : and it is probable we 
shall not come all to the same conclusion: 
some will have felt it most in the hours of 
sadness, and some in times of joy* But the 
present realization is itself no measurement 
of the fact: the variability is in our own 
feelings, not in him, whose love can be appre- 
ciated only by its results. Now whatever our 
experience has been, our retrospect will leave 
but one conclusion : it was for love that he 
wounded us, it was for good he chastened us, 
it was to profit that he dealt hardly with us : 
therefore, the greater degree of affliction can- 
not imply the lesser degree of love. Through 
all eternity we shall look back with unbounded 
thankfulness on our trials here. Is it no bene- 
fit, no encouragement to do it now? to re- 
member how the storm threw down the high 
desires — the loss detached the idolizing heart ? 
How the losing throw put an end to the foolish 
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game — how the stumbling foot arrested the 
vain pursuit — and the stranded vessel escaped 
the yawning gulph ? Most surely is it : we 
have all such memories, and we should dwell 
much upon them ; for our hearts' contentment 
with the past, and preparation for what may be 
to come* 

We will notice but one thing more : the 
impossibility of judging of any providential 
dispensation till it is ended. Jacob was mis- 
taken : he lived to be older than his father 
Isaac, and at the very moment when all things 
seemed against him, he was about to realize 
the greatest conceivable degree of earthly hap- 
piness; which probably continued during the 
remainder of his life. Many of us may remem- 
ber similar transitions : one such moment there 
must be for us all, if we be indeed of Abra- 
ham's seed : when we shall mind not our re- 
moval, and regard not our stuff; since we go 
to see the face of our Beloved* 

When that time comes, were it possible, 
which it is not, because there are minds whose 
intensity of feeling concentrates into moments, 
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the joys and griefs of months and years of 
ordinary sensation: but if it were possible, 
when all is done, to estimate the amount of 
each one's painful and pleasurable feelings, and 
strike the balance fairly : the result would sur- 
prise us all : the world's fortunate and unfortu- 
nate, the world's happy and unhappy ones, 
would change places in the reckoning very 
often, and always would the apparent inequali- 
ties of fortune be very much reduced. This 
cannot be : the feelings of one heart are only 
known to one, and no comparison can be ever 
brought to bear. It may be wholesome, how- 
ever, each one for ourselves, to think upon 
this matter. We hear it said sometimes by 
the bereaved and sorrowful, ' I was so happy,' 
' I had so great a treasure,' ' I have been so 
long blessed/ ' My childhood so healthful and 
happy — my youth so gay and careless — my 
married life so full of love and peace.* It 
seems at first thought an aggravation of our 
suffering. It should not be so — ten years, fif- 
teen years — twenty, thirty — are a large portion 
of life's pilgrimage to be so happy in ; the 
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lengthened day has left a shortened night. 
None can lose more than they have had : and 
it is not they who have the most to lose, whose 
lot can be accounted hardest. On the other 
hand, a sunless morning, and a toilsome day, 
bring often an evening of safe and pure de- 
light : " Blessed is he that has borne the yoke 
in his youth." How do we know what Jacob 
would have answered to Pharaoh, if the ques- 
tion had been postponed some fifteen years ? 
These are not useless retrospections: every 
thing is useful that substitutes gratitude for 
discontent ; turns the voice of mourning into 
songs of praise, and painful anticipations into 
holy confidence. 
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III.— THE SLEEPERS. 

" Awake ! thou that deepest, and arise from the dead : and Christ 
shall giye thee light.'?— Ephes. v. 14. 

" If he sleep, he shall do well/' said some of 
old — for " they thought that he had spoken of 
taking rest in sleep." I mean to speak of 
taking rest in sleep : " Tired nature's soft re- 
storer/' as he has been poetically called — with 
many a hard reproach embodied, of preference 
" where fortune smiles/' and choice of " lids 
unsullied with a tear." Or contrariwise, too par- 
tial, as has been diversely thought, to poverty 
and toil: to the "high and giddy mast" or 
" smoky crib : " disdainful of kingly couches, 
of perfumed chambers, and canopies of state* 
A mighty leveller he undoubtedly is ; ordained 
to equalize most unequal lots. No labourer's 
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long nights of dreamless rest: the deep ob- 
liviousness of exhausted feelings, the enforced 
suspension of the care-worn senses, the fearless 
sleep of those who have nothing to lose, the 
unanxious sleep of those who have nothing to 
expect ; all are the provision of a most merciful 
providence to alleviate the ills of life : and could 
these calm hours of relief be counted against 
the restless pursuits, the pleasurable excite- 
ment, and eager expectations of some who sleep 
not — " Tired nature's sweet restorer" would be 
found less capricious, perhaps, than poets say : 
and providence would surely be found, in this, 
as in all things, less unequal than the exterior 
of existence leads us to suppose. " The sleep 
of the labouring man is sweet, whether he eat 
little or much : but the abundance of the rich 
will not suffer him to sleep." 

The philosopher's riddle, as well as the poet's 
theme, whose deepest investigations its idio- 
cracy has baffled, sleep has been always con- 
sidered the nearest similitude to death, of any 
thing with which we are familiar during life and 
health ; so much so, that the words have come 
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to be to an extent synonymous : sleep being con- 
tinually used, as in the text, when death is 
meant: death of both kinds: spiritual and 
natural. I need not dwell now upon the resem- 
blance. It is nearer than we sometimes think, 
and vaguely talk about. We talk idly enough 
at times about endless sleep, and dreamless 
sleep, and everlasting sleep : but death, like 
sleep, is only a suspension, not a termination 
of existence ; and it is a partial, not an entire 
suspension : the soul sleeps not in death : as it 
probably sleeps not in life: something at least 
we know keeps watch amidst our soundest 
slumbers ; ready to recal the senses into action 
at any moment. There is, however, one great 
difference : the entire severment of soul and 
body from each other to weal or woe during 
the period of suspension. 

Doubtless it has occurred to many, given to 
meditation like myself, while passing at night 
through the depopulated streets of some slum- 
bering town, every light extinguished, every 
movement hushed: all still except the clocks 
that strike the hours : to fall into reverie about 
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the fate of those whom the closed doors and cur- 
tained windows hide. I have thought of the 
weary counting of the clock to some that can- 
not rest. " O when shall I arise, and the night 
be gone :" of the death-bed scene, where the 
last stroke will very soon be heard, by many an 
agonized and breaking heart : — of scenes of 
pleasure, where they never hear the voice of 
time — and scenes of guilt that must be done ere 
day-light, where they start at every repetition 
of the sound. And then, the sad security of 
some who should be waking, while the fire 
smoulders, the thief breaks through, or the 
murderer whets his knife. I have fancied the 
slumbering victims of the waking crime : the 
anxious watchers for the sleeper's weal : the 
evening draught brim full of bliss and joy, that 
will be found drained and empty in the morn- 
ing : the day-dawn of some where they little 
thought of, when they went to sleep: till a 
nameless terror has stolen over my mind, only 
to be relieved by the prayerful recollection 
that there is One to whom the windows are 
not closed. 
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But if such be the affecting interest of one 
night's sleeping-time ; how much more of that 
secrecy far closer shut, of the inner chamber 
where the immortal soul lies hidden : sleeping 
the sleep of death from which it will not wake, 
or waking to life whence it will never die. 
Within those closed shutters, every soul, from 
the least to the greatest, from the youngest to 
the eldest, is in a spiritual sense awake or 
asleep, alive or dead : as unconsciously perhaps, 
as critically, and as interminably wrapt in 
spiritual darkness, as we have contemplated 
them in the night of nature : the curtains of 
the inner chamber closer drawn, not against 
others only, but themselves. By the aid of 
Scripture let us look through a few of these, 
if haply we may discover the similitude of our 
own state. 

Among the sleepers of Holy Writ, there is 
one so remarkable, as almost certainly to occur 
to every body first. Jonah was asleep ; nay, 
fast asleep, upon an act of wilful disobedience 
to the Lord ; of settled determination not to do 
his will ; of deliberate purpose to escape his 
D 2 
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presence. The tossing waves, the raging winds, 
shock after shock even to the almost disruption 
of the vessel, were impotent to wake him, 
" What meanest thou, O Sleeper ?" 

Jonah meant nothing then: he was past feel- 
ing, past fear, past everything : he had not 
prayed before he laid him down : it does not 
appear that he prayed when they awoke him. 
The heathen mariners cried every man to such 
gods as they knew, and prayed finally to the 
God of heaven whom they knew not : but 
Jonah had no God but the One from whom he 
fled, whose notice he desired to avoid : he 
could not pray then: he did not wish to be 
seen or to be heard: he knew his guilt, he 
knew his condemnation, he resigned himself to 
death, but asked no pardon. What a tremen- 
dous waking I We all know where he passed 
the three subsequent nights, and how he prayed : 
he did not slumber then. Alas ! there is not a 
night but closes in upon many Jonahs : who 
lay themselves down without a prayer, because 
they dare not say one : they would rather not 
be seen, rather not be beard ; rather be for- 
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gotten of God and overlooked for this one 
night at least: because they are determined 
upon something they know to be contrary to 
his mind and will : some sin they have resolved 
to commit : some duty they have resolved not 
to perform: some ungodly course they have 
decided not to be diverted from at present. 
They prayed, perhaps, half-heartedly before 
they came to this decision : they mean to pray 
hereafter when they are in a better mind : but 
they can say no prayer for this night : they 
must lie down without, and take their chance : 
the chance, that Jonah had of sinking ere 
morning into the depth whence only he has re- 
turned : the certainty of waking as prayerless 
and as godless as they sleep : Oh ! who would 
brave the results of even one such sleeping- 
time. 

There is another also, whose waking we 
should little covet, I suppose. He was one 
whom the God of Israel had extraordinarily 
gifted, to be the champion of his cause and the 
deliverer of his people. He went to sleep upon 
the lap of pleasure : inebriate with trifling, 
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levity and folly, and many a sufficient warning 
disregarded. Three times already the Philis- 
tines had been upon him : but he put to risk 
once more the power that God had given him 
for his own service ; forgot whose strength it 
was, and for what he had it : " and wist not 
when he awoke that the Lord was departed 
from him." Who has not slumbered as Sam- 
son slept that time : has not lain down pos- 
sessed of many a gift, of which they have 
forgotten the owner and the use : after many a 
warning too, as plain as Samson's, of what 
follows upon dallying with the enemies of God, 
and yielding to the temptations of a sinful 
world : the deceit, the treachery, the triumph 
of those with whom we lightly waste, and put 
to risk the precious talents committed to our 
keeping? 

If we have not already known a similar 
waking, it is a gracious and merciful delay : 
for many, — very many have trifled with their 
talents till they woke and found them gone : 
with health, till they found themselves on 
the bed of sickness: with youth, till their 
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hairs were white with age and sorrow : with 
wealth, till the cold hand of poverty sheared 
their locks. — How many thoughtless ones will 
go to bed to-night, who will not to-morrow 
" go out as at other times and shake them- 
selves." 

In beautiful contrast with these guilty 
sleepers, there is one whom few could have 
envied when he went to rest ; if rest it might 
be called, between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains: waiting the morning when Herod 
would have brought him forth to please the 
people : from the last night of imprisonment, 
to a cruel death. 

Peter slept, however, while others were 
awake : he had said his prayers : but they had 
not finished theirs ; " many were gathered 
together praying'' all that night. Thus many 
a trusting saint has laid himself down to rest : 
compassed with dangers, injuries and death : not 
a ray of earthly hope, not a hand held out to 
save—" I will lie down and sleep, for thou O 
God, sustainest me : " and dreamt of no awak- 
ening but to deeper woe : no strengthening but 
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to bear to-morrow's trial. Meantime — let 
others think of it when they go so to rest — there 
may be some one praying: some loving one, 
some grateful one, who can do nothing else, 
can watch and pray. Nay, there is always One, 
who ceases not day and night before the throne, 
to renew his chalice from the golden altar, and 
send his incense up. Let many think of Peter 
when they lie down upon their couch of tears : 
" — Sorrow may last for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning." 

Another example will surely come to mind : 
the young Jacob, when he slept the first night 
of exile from his paternal tents : the first of 
retributive punishment for his falsehood, per- 
haps the first of penitential grief. The sun was 
set : he thought he was alone : alone and friend- 
less for the first time in his life : he thought it 
was a houseless, desert place : no hand to suc- 
cour and no eye to see. Oh ! there are many 
other such positions: many first nights of 
homelessness, friendlessness and separation : of 
self-reproach, perhaps, and conscious retribu- 
tion for some by-gone sin : it may be of true 
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repentance and contrition. Was it a miserable 
night ? " Surely the Lord was in this place and 
I knew it not/' was the patriarch's waking ex- 
clamation. " This is none other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven/ 1 
"With the bible open, and the Holy Spirit 
blowing where it listeth, we need not see Jacob's 
vision, to come to his conclusion, and do as he 
did : take the hard cold pillow of affliction to 
rear an altar of covenant with the God of 
mercy. 

"Simon, sleepest thou?" — Oh! what a 
night was that! There can be none other 
such: no second Gethsemane: no second 
" last Supper " with the devoted Lamb of 
God. But there are many sleepers like to 
those, whose flesh is weak — whose eyes are 
heavy — whose spirits are too wearily and indo- 
lently willing. Our blessed Lord's reproach 
is very gentle, very pitiful: nevertheless, it 
was no time to sleep. Jesus deeply felt his 
own want of sympathy in that tremendous 
night; his nearest slept — his dearest could 
not watch with him "one hour." And he 
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felt for them, in the approaching trial of their 
faith and love : " Arise and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation." Does Jesus not always 
feel our slumbering love, our drowsy services, 
and 'careless self-exposure to temptations? 
Does he not see where the too busy day is 
followed by the too weary and indulgent 
night ; whence the " dne hour " sooner, or 
the " one hour " later, cannot be purloined for 
the study of his word, prayer to his Father 
and communion with himself: — fearing for 
what must follow to ourselves, while he marks 
the cold return for so much love, the wasteful 
indifference to so much good, as might be 
enjoyed by his people upon earth ? There are 
repetitions of his Supper now, respecting which 
it is said, "for this cause many are sick 
among you, and many sleep." 

" I go that I may awake him out of sleep," 
saith the same gracious Master. But Lazarus 
was dead : a sleep from which no other power 
could wake him : yet one word from Jesus 
was enough. It is a figure of the deathly 
slumber of the soul, from which unconscious 
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nature never wakes, but at the Saviour's word. 
Spoken, written, preached, that word is the 
only sound that ever penetrates the tomb of 
earthliness and sin, wherein the immortal soul 
lies buried : not days, but years — not four, 
perhaps — but forty, fifty years. 

"We have all lain there many a night; 
perhaps we slept so last night: perhaps we 
shall to-night : unless we hear the same awak- 
ening voice, we must lie there eternally. " If 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God." Of those who are risen again 
in Christ themselves, many weep nightly over 
the spiritual grave of some loved friend — a 
brother — a child, — too dead asleep to pray 
and weep themselves. " Why make ye this 
ado, and weep: the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth," saith the same Jesus in another 
place. O never be repulsed: go not to rest 
without another prayer: leave not the loved 
slumberer's couch without one more appeal. 
Doubtless the master could have prevented this 
death ; but that he did not, was not for want 
of love : in due time he came, — too late ? O 
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no ! not too late : it is never too late while we 
remain on earth : " Be not afraid, only 
believe." 

"We shall notice but one more manner of 
sleepers described in Holy Writ : we put it 
last, because it is the parable of the end : but 
it does not wait the end to be exemplified. It 
will be perceived that 1 mean the ten who, 
while the Bridegroom tarried, all slumbered 
and slept. I am inclined to differ from other 
commentators, who think the whole ten were 
doing wrong. The Scripture statement does 
not seem to imply this. It was midnight, the 
time of necessary rest : they had gone forth, 
and were not therefore abiding, where they 
should not be : they took their lamps, and were 
not therefore walking or lying down in dark- 
ness : the five had oil, and were ready at the 
first moment of the cry, — " Behold the bride- 
groom cometh." Who has so good a right to 
rest when the weak and wearied flesh requires 
it, or who can rest so sweetly and so safely 
while the master tarries, as they who at any 
hour of any night are ready to welcome him, 
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and meet to enter with him to the marriage ? 
€t Even so he giveth his beloved sleep." Happy, 
most happy, within whatever secret chamber 
hidden, — behind whatever curtains veiled from 
mortal eyes, the virgins that never go to rest 
at night without a thought that it may be 
before the morning ; and never omit the need- 
ful preparation. The other five : a great 
many fancies have been put forth about them : 
but the Scripture is quite sufficient to its own 
explanation. It is plain they expected the 
bridegroom would come some time, or they 
would not * have gone forth: it is plain they 
understood what was required, or they would 
not have taken their lamps: nay more, they 
knew when awakened, what it was they had 
not, and could not meet their coming Lord 
without. It is apparent therefore that they 
had received the same instructions, and made 
the same profession : the oil, the emblem ever 
of the Holy Spirit, was all the difference : " If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his," — the whole Bible may be con- 
sulted to know what the unction of that Spirit 
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is : this only I will add, that every individual 
of us who lies down to rest this night, goes to 
sleep in the condition of one five or the other. 
Is it anywhere written on which night the 
Bridegroom shall not come ? 




IV.— THE DOUBLE. 



" It is written in your law, that the testimony of two men is 
true." — John vra. 17. 



Whether it is in the nature of things, or 
only in the nature of man, a doubting, dis- 
trustful, timid, self-deceiving creature, it is a 
fact of every-day experience, that we seldom 
feel confidence in any single testimony. The 
possibility of deception, the probability of mis- 
take, the imperfection even of our senses, and 
still more questionable nature of our sensations, 
are sufficient to account for such distrust among 
ourselves, till it has grown even to a proverb 
that men should " believe nothing of what they 
hear, and only the half of what they see." How 
naturally, even in unreflecting infancy, the 
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doubting eye puts forth the feeling hand, or the 
startled ear fixes the penetrating eye, for con- 
firmation of its first impressions ; to make sure 
if it sees what it sees, and hears what it hears: 
and only when several of our senses witness the 
same thing, do we become entirely satisfied with 
their testimony. Human legislation has almost 
universally, I believe, recognized the principle 
of the inadequacy of a single testimony, by re* 
quiring two or more witnesses in all covenants, 
deeds, prosecutions and other processes of law. 
By the divine legislator the same principle is 
benignly recognized in the law of Moses — 
" One witness shall not rise up against a man 
for any iniquity, or for any sin that he sinneth : 
at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth 
of three witnesses shall the matter be esta- 
blished :" thus concurring with ourselves to fix 
the stamp of fallibility for ever upon the yrea- 
ture. 

But the thing that may well engage our at- 
tention, is the abundant condescension and con- 
sideration of Almighty God, in the adaptation 
of his own dealings, especially in the Gospel, 
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to this infirmity or necessity, as it may be, of 
our nature. God, the infallible, the sure, the 
true — who is himself alone and essentially 
" The truth," should have no need of witnes- 
ses : if He speaks, it is sure ; if He intimates, 
it is done ; if He manifests, it is even so. But 
instead of adapting His communications to His 
own nature, to His own dignity as it might be 
supposed, He has most graciously condescended 
to our weakness ; our foolishness, our uncer- 
tainty and instability, seeming to give the tone 
to all His converse with us. It might be well 
thought strange, it is strange, that the moment 
God speaks, man does not believe ; the moment 
God promises, man does not trust ; the moment 
God decrees, man does not submit : never- 
theless, He has both condescended to and 
provided for, our unreasonable hesitation ; dou- 
bling and re-doubling the evidences of his 
truth, to enlist even our senses and our reason 
on his side, as if we might not be expected to 
believe him on His mere word : as if He were a 
man that He should lie, or the Son of Man that 
he should repent and change his mind. Let 

E 
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us consider some of the most remarkable of 
these redoublings of evidence in the gospel. 

I think one of the most remarkable and 
beneficent, is the duplication, as it were, of the 
plan of redemption, in the temporal history of 
the Jewish people, wherein is exhibited, not 
the broad fact merely, but every step, and 
every feature to the minutest particular of the 
method of salvation of the Church in Christ : 
as if the Redeemer had said at first, as he 
did say at last, ye will not believe my 
words, believe my deeds — believe me for the 
very works' sake, that have been done before 
your eyes from the beginning. Not only is 
the condition of the Jews a standing evidence, 
that the Bible is indeed the word of God ; but 
every portion of their story is an abiding 
witness, or we may rather say, a host of 
witnesses, that he will keep his word, and do 
all that he has said for good or evil ; lest per- 
adventure when we have recognized his word, 
we should still have misgivings about his power 
and faithfulness to fulfil it. Unnecessary 
witnesses again they might be thought, — God 
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and not true ! God and not able ! Alas ! every 
believer in the Holy Book knows and feds 
himself a Gideon every day: "Let the fleece 
be dry ; — let the fleece be wet," — or we might 
read once for all and be at rest. 

Another remarkable duplication of God's 
witnesses to himself, is the testimony of the 
Old Testament to the actions and character 
of our blessed Saviour, Our Lord's own 
words, such as no other man spake ; his works, 
such as no other man could do ; the ocular and 
oracular testimony borne to him of the Father 
in the waters of Jordan, and on the Mount, were 
abundantly sufficient to certify his pretensions 
to divine authority, and authenticate whatever 
he might teach. But this evidence is fortified 
by predictions, not of great events, and general 
purposes only; such as characterized the 
oracular predictions of the heathen world. 
They related mostly to things that might be 
aptly guessed at, events not unlikely to happen, 
and were given in such large outline, that 
whatever did happen might be skilfully 
moulded so as to fill it out. We may con- 
e a 
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trast with them the obscure transactions, the 
seemingly useless occurrences, in all their minute 
and unimportant details, which took place only 
that the scriptures might be fulfilled, and were 
foretold only that when they took place, it might 
be known that God had done it ; and evidence 
upon evidence might be accumulated; first, 
of the divine inspiration of the books in which 
these details are found mingled with things of 
deep eternal moment; and secondly, of the divine 
pretensions of him by whom they were as exactly 
fulfilled as if the fate of nations had depended 
on them ; as if the procession upon an ass, 
and a colt the foal of an ass, had been indeed, 
the triumphant entry of Zion's everlasting King. 
" Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel ? " If they had studied thoughtfully 
Isaiah's prediction of this royal cavalcade, they 
need not have asked that question : but they 
would have seen in its very littleness, mean- 
ness, and contemptibility, as sure a testimony 
to the Messiah's character then, as will be seen 
hereafter in his glorious appearance, when he 
comes with angels and archangels and all the 
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hosts of heaven. It is but one of many similar 
events, that seem to have transpired only that 
the scriptures might be fulfilled, and to have 
been written only that unbelief might be with- 
out excuse ; every sense, and faculty, and 
perception of the rational creature being called 
to witness and confirm the truth of the most 
High God, and of Jesus Christ whom He hath 
sent. Well might it be said, " if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead:" they 
would not have had so much reason to believe : 
for that would have been the testimony but 
of one, — whereas in the fulfilment of those 
scriptures they had the double witness : — " I 
am one that beareth witness of myself, and 
the Father that sent me, He beareth witness of 
me. 

In the last Book of the Holy Volume, the 
mysterious and scarcely yet unsealed Book of 
Revelations, a double witness is mentioned, 
of which I cannot say much, because I under- 
stand but little : I mean the two witnesses 
clothed with sackcloth: two olive trees: two 
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candlesticks: two prophets; as they are variously 
called in the same chapter: so potent, that they 
should smite, torment, and kill throughout the 
earth, " as often as they will : " so impotent 
that men should overcome and slay them, and 
leave their dead bodies unburied on the earth. 
These metaphors are very difficult of applica- 
tion to any thing yet appearing to be the mean- 
ing of the passage. Most interpreters of pro- 
phecy understand it, I believe, to signify by 
the two witnesses, the Old and New Testament. 
I confess myself not satisfied with this inter- 
pretation ; but I can propose no better, and 
therefore admit that it may be so. The Old 
Testament bears abundant testimony to the 
authenticity of the New — while the latter re- 
cognizes, establishes and explains the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets in every part. And 
worthy of remark it is, that though we, who 
have both these witnesses, find as much of 
Christ* as much of the Gospel, and as sure a 
hope of salvation in the Old Testament as in 
the New 5 so that it may be doubted to which 
the enlightened believer turns with most delight: 
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they who accept the testimony of but one, the 
Old Testament only, never come to any know- 
ledge of the truth at all, in respect of the re- 
demption of mankind. 

However this be, God has now two known 
witnesses set upon the earth, to whom is com- 
mitted the whole care of man's salvation in the 
knowledge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ : by 
whose testimony we must stand or fall, and be 
individually justified or condemned. 

Many years ago I accompanied a friend on a 
visit of charity to the sick room of a very poor 
and suffering Christian : an object she seemed 
indeed of pity for this world, but enjoying a 
remarkable degree of spiritual elevation, and 
confidence of her own state and prospects in 
the world to come. To all our enquiries about 
the ground of her strong confidence and full 
assurance of salvation, she gave one simple 
answer — "I know that it is true — for God gives 
it me all double." I cannot tell why her art- 
less words have remained on my mind so long, 
and recur to me so often when reading the 
Word of God, except it be their fitness to ex- 
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press the real condition of the assured believer 
in Christ Jesus ; who knows that he has passed 
from death unto life, and cannot die, because 
he believe th in Him. But so it was, that the 
confiding sufferer's simple speech came to my 
mind in hearing the above text this morning : 
and determined my reflections to the present 
subject. 

Yes — this is the double that we all must have, 
before we can have peace — before we can be 
sure that we are safe: the witness of God's 
Holy Word without — the witness of God's 
Holy Spirit within: always sufficient together — 
always insufficient when they seem to separate, 
even for a moment, in their testimony to our 
own personal condition and interest in the 
Gospel. True, the written word remains always 
the same : God is the same — Christ is the same 
— the plan of salvation is the same — the pro- 
mises, the assurances remain, whether we be- 
lieve or whether we believe not — whether we 
consent or refuse, confide or doubt : but they 
are not the same to us. The immutable text 
seems to change as we read it even from day to 
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day : now fraught with terror — now with timid 
hope— and now with joy : not because it is 
more or less true, more or less sure, at one time 
than another: nor necessarily, because it is 
more or less applicable to ourselves. Blessed 
be God, our actual condition does not change, 
neither do his purposes of mercy towards us, 
every time our perception of it changes. But 
in order that the truth be established to our 
heart's content and consolation, we require a 
second witness, the testimony of the indwelling 
Spirit to confirm the word. Neither on our 
clear perception of this double evidence does 
our actual state depend : it is not the nature 
of evidence to create a fact, but only to dis- 
close it. Salvation is independent of our 
assurance of it ; and our safety does not vary 
as this may rise and fall, for if it did we should 
be unsafe indeed. But before we can be 
assured of our own salvation, and in order to 
preserve the sense of safety, we require, not 
once only, but continually from day to day, 
an evidence of the Spirit in our hearts, cor- 
respondent to the testimony of God's Holy 
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Word. We are like him who seeing his face 
in the glass, goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he is, unless 
for our comfort or conviction, as the case may 
be, the Spirit presents us to ourselves anew. 
Without the Bible, there is no glass in which 
to see the image of ourselves; without the 
Spirit, we see no image of ourselves reflected 
from it; take either away, and whatever we 
be in the sight of God, the knowledge of our- 
selves is gone* 

Two walked together to the house of God, 
communing more with themselves than each 
other by the way. The one was very sad at 
heart that morning, and every step seemed of 
a leaden weight. By the Spirit's testimony, 
that heart's dark secrecy lay all disclosed before 
itself, and whichever way the mortal vision 
turned, nothing was visible but forms of sin. 
Deep shadows of regret came crowding over 
the past, as if memory kept no record but of 
evil. He thought as] he walked of all the 
years gone by,— all they had taken with them, 
*r-*U they had left behind them : and still it 
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was the same, — a form of sin, as if every thing 
he ever did, or thought or said, was wrong. 
He looked into his heart, and nothing there 
seemed better: every evidence of grace was 
overclouded by the dark shadows of besetting 
sin, unconquered passions, unsanctified desires, 
vacillation, earthliness and insubmission : — 
"a cage of unclean birds," — a loathsome 
sepulchre of dead men's bones, — " a leper 
white as snow.'" These were the only scrip- 
tures present to his mind ; — and when he tried 
to pray, it was only Peter's prayer, " Lord save 
me, or I perish." The whole head was sick, 
the whole heart was faint. Without a thought 
of extenuation, an effort, scarce a wish to 
justify himself in anything, he wrote "un- 
clean " on every thought and word and deed ; 
the Holy Spirit signed the testimony, and thus 
set his witnessing seal; "a humble, broken, 
and contrite heart." 

The other — no matter what he thought of 
as he went: they heard together and they 
heard the same, — " the Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a broken heart, and saveth 
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such as be of a contrite spirit." It was enough 
for one. All that is comprehended in his 
Maker's favour, his nearness, his choice, his 
preferential love, all that is comprehended in 
the promise of salvation, pardon, and peace, 
and victory over sin, were pledged to the hum- 
ble and the broken-hearted, by the immutable 
word of God. The poor woman's "Double" 
was given him : he had brought one witness 
with him and found the other there, and went 
on his way rejoicing. 

His companion, he too thought as they 
retraced their steps, of all the meaning of those 
most gracious words, and all the blessed promises 
they contain, and wished that he could take 
them to himself. But he was well and pros- 
perous, and happy, — light-minded and light- 
hearted, and contented with himself. He tried 
to think if it was ever otherwise ; perhaps it had 
been, he scarcely could remember the sensa- 
tion, he was not sure, at least it was gone now. 
God's word was true, the promises were sure ; 
but thewitnessing Spirit wouldnot sign his claim. 
He had no " Double," and he had no joy. 
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Now if two had listened to some other texts, 
in such different states of mind ; if it had been 
a promise to faith, to love, to confidence, to 
submission, conformity or prayer, or any other 
gift or requirement of the gospel ; the result 
would have been the same. The evidence of 
God's purpose is in his word, an abundantly 
sufficient witness on his part, that so it is, and 
shall be, and inevitably must be, according as 
it is written. But to prove our own interest 
in it, we need a second witness, " the Spirit 
witnessing with our spirit," that we are the 
persons described, and may lay claim to the 
things promised. 

Nay, it is not things promised only, in times 
of desire and expectation only, that we need 
this double witness. There are times of pos- 
session — when the broken heart is bound up, 
and the contrite spirit healed: those blessed 
Sabbaths of a laborious world, wherein every 
joy of heaven is foretasted : times of realized 
enjoyment, fulfilled desire, satisfied delight in 
God, so amazing to the earth-born soul, as to 
beget a doubt of their own verity. It is the 
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Spirit's witness then, that needs the confirmation 
of the word. ' Ought I to be so happy, so 
confident as I am? Am I indeed so blessed as 
I believe V Every Christian, I suppose, knows 
more or less of these sensations, in moments of 
peace, if not of exultation: on rising from 
prayer perhaps, with a strong feeling of accep- 
tance ; or returning from the Lord's table, with 
a full consciousness of having fed and been 
replenished. It may be when, approaching the 
dreaded gates of death, the soul looks through 
and sees no terror in it : it may be any time when 
the soul holds real and close communion with 
the Lord. The very magnitude of the blessing 
engenders unbelief, of which Satan takes prompt 
advantage to remind us of what we have been, 
and persuade us that we deceive ourselves: it can- 
not be that a guilty creature should be so loved 
and blest. Then we begin to doubt the testimony 
of the indwelling Spirit ; until we take the pre- 
cious volume in our hands, and find it written ex- 
actly as it has befallen us : our joy promised, our 
happiness foretold, our confidence commanded, 
our safety pledged — far beyond anything we 
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have experienced. And oh ! how precious then 
becomes the double testimony. 

I propose but one more application of my 
subject. It is God's application, and they are 
awful words. " He that despised Moses' law, 
died without mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses : of how much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
underfoot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite to the spirit of grace." Every 
impenitent sinner to whom the Bible is sent, has 
the double testimony against himself: the Holy 
Spirit does strive within us : if he did not, con- 
science and consciousness would be witnesses, 
that what is written is against us : but the sin- 
ner has more: he has the testimony of the 
Spirit against him in his own heart. Every one 
has had convictions, has had fears at some time ; 
has read his own condemnation in the word of 
God, and been forced to see the image of him- 
self in all his wants, and miseries, and sins, 
reflected from it by the Spirit's light. 



V.— THE SECRET. 



" But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." 
— Mabk xm. 32. 



Every one feels that a secret should be some- 
thing of importance, interesting to those from 
whom it is withheld, as well as to those who 
keep it. 

Tell the least and simplest child, you have 
a secret, its little eyes will glisten with expec- 
tation of something very pleasant to itself, or 
to somebody near in interest to its own feel- 
ings : and if it comes out that your secret is 
something very unimportant, distant or indif- 
ferent, manifestations of disappointment and 
infantine vexation are quite sure to follow on 
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the disclosure. It is nature's feeling. Expec- 
tation grows upon concealment. Imagination 
enlarges upon uncertainty. Excitement kindles 
upon delay : and the man, like the child, 
thinks he has been mocked if the long withheld 
secret proves not worth the knowing, or affects 
not himself in its more momentous interests. 

When Almighty God therefore, proposes a 
secret to mankind, we should conclude before- 
hand, it would be the event of deepest interest 
to ourselves : enhancing its own value by con- 
cealment, and sure not to disappoint us in its 
importance when revealed. We should not be 
unreasonable in supposing it must comprise 
the greatest possible good, and veil the object of 
most intense desire. And thus it really is. God 
has a secret. I do not speak of mysteries ; of such 
secrecies he has many ; some that we may not, 
some that we cannot penetrate or comprehend at 
present; and others, that as finite beings we never 
shall be permitted to read, or competent to under- 
stand. But this is, if I may so speak, a revealed 
secret — revealed as a secret, to be some time 
known, beheld even from one end of the 

F 
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heavens to the other : of which the subject is 
known, and the importance known : of which 
the interest is intense, the desire kept con- 
tinually alive, the anticipation excited to the 
very utmost, but still the secret kept. Jeho- 
vah has declared it to be exclusively his own. 
Angels, who circle continually about his throne, 
waiting for messages to the sons of men ; those 
very hosts that camp about his people, guarding 
and keeping them to that very hour : while they 
whisper sweet thoughts of it in our weary ears, 
and paint bright visions of it to our longing 
eyes : the ever-nearing beacon of many a starless 
night and trackless sea, for which they bid us 
make towards which they bid us look : angels 
never answer the question, " Where is it ? " 
for they cannot. Prophets and seers of the 
things to come — Daniel, who was told to seal 
the book, and John, who was told to leave it 
open, were alike refused the reading of it ; and 
he who was taught " the number of the beast," 
or counted the thousand, twohundred and ninety 
days, understood as little of the strange arith- 
metic, as they who have since been vainly seek- 
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ing for the key. "Lord, where?" — "Lord, 
when ? " was answered with assurances, encou- 
ragements and confirmations ; hut no disclosures. 
The emancipated spirits in heaven know not 
the secret : for they are described as continually 
crying, " How long, O Lord, how long V The 
bible says, a neither the Son" — a declaration 
so mysterious, that while we feel its impressive- 
ness, we forbear to dwell upon it. Of course 
Jesus is here speaking of himself in his human 
nature; during the period of his banishment from 
his Father's councils : but it is strange enough, 
even so, and hard to apprehend. We can only 
view it in connection with that brief and tempo- 
rary inferiority which, as touchinghis manhood, 
the coequal Son of God acknowledges : " My 
Father is greater than I," " I know nothing of 
myself :" " Of myself, I can do nothing." One 
part of the voluntary humiliation of the Son 
of God, might be to lay aside for a time a 
measure of the knowledge, as well as power 
and glory, which he had with the Father 
before the worlds began. We cannot otherwise 
explain it: but we know the fact: Jesus did 
f2 
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not know, when he prophesied on earth, the 
Father's secret : the day and hour of his own 
returning. 

I have intimated the strong impression made 
on my own mind by this fact. Many pious, 
deep-thinking, and deep-searching Christians 
have come to a different conclusion : supposing 
the time is come, or is to come before our 
Lord's appearing, when this long secret may be 
unlocked, and the year of his coming dated: not 
by any new announcement from the Father, 
but by enquiries and calculations of their own, 
directed by events and signs that are predicted 
to precede it. To me the concurrent testimony 
of the whole word of God appears to be against 
this expectation. I think the entire Bible 
declares, that the secret shall be kept : even to 
the very latest moment of the end. We are 
commanded to watch, to expect, to desire, to 
prepare, to perceive the signs of the times, and 
know that it is nigh, even at the door ; — but 
the reason still given is, not that we may dis- 
cover the appointed moment, but because we 
know not at what hour the Son of Man may 
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come. It may be though t there is no harm in 
guessing ; some one will be right at last. Per- 
haps there is not : I am sure at least that they 
who do it mean no harm ; but as the paternal 
Secret-keeper's voice will not be heard to answer 
' yes ' or 'no/ to his impatient childrens* guess- 
ings, it is to be feared they may believe, or lead 
others to believe as facts, their own conjectures ; 
and suffer all the consequences of delusion in 
a matter of such deep and vital moment. 

Has God no reason for his secrecy It is writ- 
ten, as it was spoken : " If the good man of the 
house had known at what hour the thief would 
come, he would have watched ; " but the word 
does not thence proceed to tell thehour— at even, 
at midnight, at cock-crowing, the first watch, 
or the second. Assuredly because Jesus knows 
the heart of man too well : and knows that 
he would then have ceased to watch, until the 
specified moment was at hand. If the day and 
hour of Christ's coming had been revealed, the 
world would have gone on, as they go on now : 
because they would not have believed, as they 
do not believe now: and will not, whatever 
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signs be seen, or warning given, until it be 
again, as in the days of Noe, when the flood 
came and took them all away. To the people 
of God, while the " end is not yet/' the reve- 
lation of a fixed but distant date, would end 
together the brightening expectation, the en- 
couraged hope, the earnest watching and the 
impressive warning : not a wish, not a prayer 
more could be breathed of "Come, Lord Jesus, 
Come quickly!" And whenever the dated 
year should be at hand, even so near as the 
common extent of human life, certainty would 
change the whole current of the believer's 
duties, feelings, sufferings, and enjoyments, 
wholly unfitting him for the common walk of 
life: and no such period between faith and 
sight having been provided for in the Gospel, 
the most devoted and conscientious would not 
know how to act in it. Does not God, for the 
same reason, conceal from every man the time 
of death : calling upon us in like manner to be 
prepared, because we know not the day or the 
hour of our departure hence ? What would 
be gained then by a discovery, that must change 
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our position before our nature changes ; release 
us from the duties of the present dispensation 
before the next begins: dismiss us from the 
government of the indwelling Spirit, before the 
Son of Man assumes the throne ? Would it 
not change the very attitude of faith — trusting, 
confiding, expecting, longing — to a position of 
simple preparation for the known designs, and 
manifest purpose of Almighty God : a position 
never assigned to the believer in the flesh ? 

This is so obvious practically, it will be ad- 
mitted, I suppose, by every sane mind, that no 
calculation of our blessed Lord's return, ought 
to be acted upon in the affairs of this world : 
believers must go on as if they did not know 
it : the father to provide for his family : the 
child to prepare himself for life : because after 
all it is uncertain. But then it is not know- 
ledge, nor even faith: a calculation harmless 
only because it is unsuccessful : a discovery not 
injurious only because it is not made. This is, 
I believe the fact : our indulgent Father bears 
with the curiosity of his impatient children, but 
keeps his secret close : and so absolute and un- 
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equivocal to my apprehension, are the scripture 
declarations that it shall be kept ; that so far 
from believing among the many wrong, some 
one guesser will at last be right, I feel per- 
suaded whether He come at the first watch or 
the last, this year or two hundred years to 
come, it will be in a year that nobody has fixed 
upon : " In an hour that ye think not of." 

Let us leave the secret to our Father's keep- 
ing, and make haste to do what he bids us in 
respect of it, — " Watch." It is a very compre- 
hensive word. It does not mean, forget — be in- 
different — put away reflection — forbear obser- 
vation — relinquish expectation — suppress desire 
— do not occupy yourselves at all about the 
matter — it will be, when it will be — you cannot 
know it beforehand, or hasten it, or prevent it, 
therefore, think no more about the matter : 
" What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch." 

" Learn a parable of the fig-tree," three times 
told in Scripture, that we may learn it the 
more surely. The husbandman who sees the 
tender shoot put forth, does not say, to-morrow 
the summer will be here : I will remove the 
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shelter from my fold, dispose of my fodder, and 
lead my sheep to the mountains to be ready. 
If he looks again on the morrow, and again 
the next day — another week — another month 
perhaps, and the leaf is still tender — the foliage 
lingers still, there seems little or no progress in 
the season: he does not forthwith say, the 
summer delays its coming — it may not come at 
all — I will not plant, I will not sow — or make 
any further preparation for it : I will give up 
my watching for this year. Such are man's 
extremes : but such is not the teaching of the 
Scriptures. "Watch," "Be ye also ready," 
" Know," as much as ye can know — " under- 
stand," as far as ye can see : and act, as ye be- 
lieve. That is not true faith on which we may 
not act. 

It is told of a poor peasant on the Welsh 
mountains, that month after month, year after 
year, through a long period of declining life, 
he was used every morning as soon as he awoke, 
to open his casement-window towards the east, 
and look out to see if Jesus Christ was coming. 
He was no calculator — or he need not have 
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looked so long : he was a student of prophecy, 
or he would not have looked at all : he was 
ready, or he would not have been in so much 
haste : he was willing, or he would rather have 
looked another way : he loved, or it would not 
have been the first thought of the morning. 
His master did not come — but a messenger 
did, to fetch the ready one home : the same 
preparation sufficed for both, the longing soul 
was satisfied with either. 

Many such students of prophecy, I am sure 
there are, and will be more as the growing day 
advances ; not willing to pry into their Father's 
secret ; not eager to talk of what they do not 
know, or teach what they have not learned : 
but waiting with hearts intent and watchful 
eyes for the first budding of the fig-tree, to 
know if the summer is indeed at hand. " Look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

Often, when in the morning, the child of 
God awakes, wearily, and encumbered with the 
flesh ; perhaps from troubled dreams : perhaps 
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with troubled thoughts, his Father's secret comes 
presently across him : he looks up, if not out ; 
to feel if not to see, the glories of that last 
morning when the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall arise indestructible : no weary limbs 
to bear the spirit down ; no feverish dreams to 
haunt the waking visions : no dark forecasting 
of the day's events, or returning memory of 
the griefs of yesterday. 

Often too, when he walks the stirring paths 
of life, crowded with suffering, disease, and 
death ; unredressed wrongs and follies unre- 
proved; looks through the prison bars; looks 
down the area steps: and into the cellar 
windows : hears the mirthless laugh, the mur- 
derous broil, and the intemperate revel: myriads 
of beings born and bred to vice : myriads of 
victims to the guilt of others : myriads of suk 
ferers innocent of crime: myriads of guilty 
ones unpunished yet : is there any one who in 
such contemplations has not often paused — and 
thought — and asked with irresistible impulse, 
" How long, O Lord, how long ? " 

And oftener still, perhaps, in sunbright days, 
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midst forms of beauty and visions of delight : 
God's wonderful creation all before us — every 
leaf a charm — every insect a surprise — the 
Father's workmanship — the Father's gift : while 
the child of God gazes on this beautiful world, 
so fair in sadness, so blessed under its curse, so 
exquisite in condemnation and in ruin ; does he 
not think, is it possible he can help thinking, 
of what it was — of what it might have been — 
of what it may be, when the canker-worm that 
nestles in the very bosom of its beauty, shall 
be drawn out, and taken away for ever ? 

Yes: and there are times more intimate than 
these, of deeper secrecy and deeper feeling : 
when apart from nature, and apart from man, 
the spirit holds intercourse with the Unseen : 
the Loved unseen : " In whom, though now we 
see him not, believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory." But oh ! what 
checks upon that joy : what clouds about that 
glory — thickening and closing in the vision at 
the very moment when the soul catches the 
purest and brightest glimpse : — the clog of earth- 
liness, and the intrusions of earth : the sense 
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of sinfulness, and dread of sin : first one thing, 
then another, always something. From Jonah's 
dark dwelling in the lowest deep, to the un- 
earthly light that awakened the three upon the 
mount ; from the almost hell of the contrite 
and broken-hearted penitent, to the almost 
heaven of assured faith and love; — who that 
has ever eaten of the " meat indeed," and drunk 
of the " drink indeed," or hungered and thirsted 
for it when he could not, — can be a stranger to 
the strong emotion of desire, of almost prayer, 
that would ask, if it might, — " Lord, why not 
now?" 



VI.— THE LAWFUL USE. 



" The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath." — 
Mark ii. 27. 



This is true of every law of God : it is made 
wholly for the benefit of those who are sub- 
jected to it, adapted to their exigencies, and 
designed simply for their good. His own glory 
is indeed Jehovah's ultimate design: but his 
glory is never involved in the misery and in- 
jury of his creatures, as a primary purpose : it 
may be involved in the punishment of trans- 
gression : but the design of law is not punish- 
ment or transgression: it is happiness and well- 
being, resulting from obedience and submission. 
Is it not remarkable then, that the law of 
the Sabbath, the most purely beneficent where 
all is good, should be the most disputed about 
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— we may say disputed against, of the whole of 
the two tables? Of the other nine, nobody 
will pretend that they are not in their tendency 
beneficial, although they like them not. Of 
the fourth commandment only, nobody seems 
to know whether it is a good one or a bad one : 
better to be kept, or better to be broken — a 
blessing or a privation : a tree of life for the 
refreshment of a toilsome, suffering world ; or 
a tree of knowledge to test our obedience by 
abstinence and prohibition. 

There hence arises, as naturally there must, 
a great discrepancy as to the nature of its re- 
quirements, and differences of opinion, even 
among those who affect its observance, as to 
the manner in which the Sabbath should be 
kept: whether as a day of bodily privation and 
mental gloom, or as the most joyous day of all 
the week. At a time when this discussion is 
so painfully revived, in the very bosom of our 
Protestant Church, let us try to settle at least 
our own minds upon it. 

Let us consider the first circumstances under 
which the law of the Sabbath was declared. 
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We know it, of course : but we may never 
have realized to ourselves what that first 
" seventh-day" was, whereon Jehovah rested, 
to behold in all its excellence, in all its wonders, 
his own finished work. This beautiful creation 
was just completed : the heavenly bodies were 
set and shining in their spheres : the waters 
were gathered, and reposing in their beds : the 
animal and vegetable creation, not waiting the 
tardy growth and slow development of time, had 
come to full maturity at once : all ready — all 
perfected — all good : so good, even in the eye 
of him who is essential goodness, that He could 
find no blemish in it. Man — it is impossible 
for us to realize what he was : but everything 
he saw was his: that which he called every 
living thing was the name of it — and that for 
which he used every herb and tree was the use 
of it : for God had given him dominion over 
all. It was before a spade had broken the earth, 
or the hand of labour tilled it — before a brier or 
noisome weed had marred his lovely garden — 
while man was a stranger to toil, to care, and 
to fatigue, the first day of rest was given. It 
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was when all was blessed and all was holy, the 
seventh day was blessed and sanctified above 
the rest. What must it have been then ; the 
holy where all was holy — the blessed, where all 
was blessedness : the Sabbath, where all was 
pleasure, peace, and love? Not assuredly a 
sentence of restriction and interruption : a blot 
upon man's paradise, a cloud upon the noontime 
of his bliss. That is impossible. The first 
Sabbath could not have been a time of absti- 
nence, relaxation, or forgetfulness : Adam 
had nothing to be relieved of, to abstain from, 
or to forget, except his happiness. It may 
have been a day of more exalted joy : some- 
thing beyond his garden of delight, above the 
level of his week-day pleasures : a time of 
special visitation from his God. It could not 
be an increase of earthly good : it might be an 
exchange of it for something better. Might 
not our first parent's Sabbath have some resem- 
blance to His, of whom it is so mysteriously 
written, " The seventh day He rested and was re- 
freshed" — in contemplation — we may not call it 
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memory, of the recent manifestations of his 
own power and wisdom ? 

Let us consider the second promulgation of 
this holy ordinance. I believe 'there is but one 
intermediate allusion to it in Scripture, as being 
already known : " To-morrow is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath : " bearing the same character, 
not of privation, but of more full enjoyment : 
the manna was provided, and only the labour 
forbidden. It was at a jtime of peculiar loving 
kindness and tender mercy from the Lord, that 
the Sabbath was a second time proclaimed. 
" Moreover," writes the prophet Nehemiah, 
" Thou leddest them in the day by a cloudy 
pillar, and in the night by a pillar of fire, to 
give them light in the way they should go. 
Thou earnest down also upon Mount Sinai, 
and spakest to them from heaven, and gavest 
them right judgments and true laws, good sta- 
tutes and commandments : and madest known 
to them thy holy Sabbath." It was when 
the Lord, the Maker of heaven and earth, 
" spake with Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend : " and this was the 
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preamble of the code : " I am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage : " 
and this the interlude attached to the particu- 
lar clause, " Remember that thou wast a ser- 
vant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched-out arm : 
therefore, the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath-day." 

It has been remarked of the fifth command- 
ment, that it is the commandment with promise. 
It may well be said of the fourth, that it is pre- 
eminently the commandment with reasons : the 
divine lawgiver more than once interrupts himself, 
as it were, to give his reasons for this specific 
rule. Did he foresee it would be the only one 
of all the ten, for which those who call them- 
selves by his name would see no reason? "Ve- 
rily, my Sabbaths shall ye keep : for it is a 
sign between me and you/' " It is a sign be- 
tween me and the children of Israel for ever : 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth." " For thou wast a servant in the land 
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of Egypt," &c. It was a sign of love — a 
pledge of troth and favour — a memory of grace 
and goodness. " Remember," is more than once 
affixed to the injunction. Most peculiarly may 
we say it was a day of remembrance, of grate- 
ful, glad remembrance of their Maker's love : 
in creation first, in redemption next, from their 
Egyptian bondage. True, the sanctions of old 
were rigid, and the punishments severe : it was 
the character of the dispensation, but these 
were attached to breaking, not to keeping the 
law : that was coupled with every manner of 
blessing, favour, and protection, "If thou turn 
away thy foot, &c." — " Then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father." 
These are not words of austerity, restriction and 
privation. 

Need we search the Scriptures a third time 
for the first constitution of the Christian 
Sabbath ? " When it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week ;" when " It was to- 
ward evening, and the day far spent ;" " When 
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the doors were shut, where the disciples were 
assembled ?" The first apparition to the wake- 
ful Magdalene — the first breaking of bread to 
them at Emmaus — the first, " Peace be unto 
you" of the terrified and affrighted company ? 
Can we doubt whether our day of remembrance 
is of joy or woe — of grateful gladness or of 
penal gloom ? 

There will be but one other kind of Sabbath 
that we know of: and that will be a day of 
memory too: whereon no sun shall rise, no 
sun shall set: a day of never-ceasing joyful 
celebration, " Let us be glad and rejoice, and 
give honour to him : for the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready." 

Surely here is evidence enough to prove that 
every character of sadness, dreariness, privation, 
and discomfort, is adverse to God's purpose in 
the Sabbath day ? That it is a grant, and not 
a sacrifice ; a largess, not a tribute ; a festivity, 
and not a penance. If this be admitted, it 
will relieve, I think, the conscientious mind of 
some uneasy scruples about the lawful use of 
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it : and perhaps abridge the discussion between 
those who agree in meaning to do the Lord's 
pleasure on his holy day, but differ in their 
view of what his pleasure is. If it be admitted 
that the Sunday is to be, and ought to be, the 
happiest day of all the week; the most blessed, 
the most enjoyed, the most gladdening and 
refreshing interval of time : we shall reduce 
to a simpler, though it may be a deeper ques- 
tion, the lawful use of the separated day. 

It will only remain for us to learn what is 
that good for the children of men under the 
sun, that may make every one's Sabbath indeed 
his happiest day. 

We hear a good deal at this time about de- 
priving the poor of certain recreations on the 
Sunday, the only day in which they have leisure 
to amuse themselves. Do persons who so 
speak, think that the poor man has a soul ? Do 
they know that the worn artisan and toilsome 
labourer, unfed, unclothed, uncomforted as he 
may be now, is an immortal being, for whose 
salvation the Son of God has died — upon whose 
steps the angels of heaven wait, — within whose 
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bosom the Holy Spirit strives ? Do they know 
for how many of these mirthless ones the golden 
harps are strung ? For how many of the naked 
the raiment white as snow has been prepared ? 
To how many of the starved the bread of life 
is broken, and the marriage-table spread ? I 
think if they did, they would never ^y the 
poor man's best enjoyment is to forget. Six 
days the workman rises with the sun, toils for 
his bread, and only pauses to eat it ; till the day 
goes down on his dulled senses and exhausted 
limbs, consigning him to slumber without time 
to think, or power to feel ; to learn, if he knows 
not, or enjoy if he knows, the eternal glory 
that God has prepared for them that love him. 
I say nothing of the dreadful alternative to all, 
be they rich or poor, who " forget God ;" I am 
speaking only of enjoyment now. What must 
be to such a one the greatest happiness if he 
knew it : forgetfulness once a week of what he 
is : or remembrance, once a week, of what he 
will be ? Escape from the hard task-masters 
of yesterday and to-morrow; or intercourse 
with the Father, the friend, the brother, of 
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whose redeeming mercy, the Sunday is the de- 
signed commemoration ? Let the poor man 
for one day forget his inequality, and partici- 
pate in the transient pleasures of the rich ? 
No — let him for one day remember his equa- 
lity, and enjoy where alone he can, his equal 
portion. Black Monday, as the holiday-makers 
so often call it, will end the forgetfulness too 
surely : the remembrance might and would re- 
main to lighten returning toil. 

But He who in Eden, in Horeb, and in Jeru- 
salem, promulgated and ratified the law of the 
seventh day, gave but one rule for all: the 
busy and the idle — the happy and the sad — 
the employed and the employer — the willing, 
and unwilling. That rule was, " Remember," 
the God of creation in his wonderful works — 
the God of Israel in all his mighty acts — the 
God of redemption in the most merciful pur- 
poses of his grace and love. If the may-pole, 
the bowling-green, the tea-garden, and the 
drinking-booth, be instruments of forgetfulness 
and not of memory, they are only some among 
the many things , that must be prohibited on 
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the same ground. Perhaps there is scarcely 
any questionable usage of the Sabbath, that to 
an honest mind might not be decided by sub- 
mitting it to this test. Does that employment, 
does that amusement, that book, that company, 
bring God to mind, or drive him out of mind — 
make us glad in his presence, or glad without a 
thought of Him? A child's best holiday is 
in his father's house ? Our father's house, his 
word, his family, are places of intercourse and 
times of converse with himself: the drive, the 
game, the mirth, the gossip, are means of diver- 
sion, certainly — but from what ? From all that it 
should be our happiness to recal, our happiness 
to possess, our happiness to anticipate : they are 
pleasures, not of memory, but of forgetfulness. 
But then the Sunday becomes to many a 
day of cheerless austerity and gloom. Yes — 
we know that : and we know who says it now, 
that should not. We cannot — even God can- 
not, make men happy with what they do not 
like. But he deals with his fallen creatures, 
as with children: sick children — who cannot 
be restored to healthful appetites, and healthful 
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action, by the continued indulgence of their 
morbid tastes : he requires them to do bene- 
ficially at first, what they will do preferentially 
as their health improves. Human legislation, 
influence, education, and example, as far as 
they may go, are but the executive of the divine 
government, and should be, as far as possible, in 
conformity with it. We cannot command our 
children, our servants and dependents — nor, 
alas! command ourselves — to be supremely 
happy in the presence and enjoyment of our 
God : but we can do what He does — prohibit to 
ourselves and them, whatever tends to perpetuate 
the distaste, by keeping him out of sight and out 
of mind. Therefore, no doubt it is, that the 
law of the Sabbath is principally prohibitory : 
giving in detail what may not be done : to do 
no work — to bear no burthens — to seek no 
earthly gains and satisfactions — in all of these 
the things of God being necessarily forgotten : 
leaving the vacated bosom open for higher 
purposes and purer joys : but waiting the dic- 
tates of the consenting heart, how these may 
best be found, and best enjoyed. The heavenly 
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mind may choose its own delights, and gather its 
own fruits, within the sacred range of memory's 
consecrated ground. 

If our dulled senses and unpractised hearts 
require more specific guidance, we have it in 
the example of Christ. " It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath-day/' said that blessed 
One, whose only pleasure on earth was doing 
good. If Jesus ever sought a Sabbath of re- 
freshment for himself — as I doubt not he did, 
for he had need — it was, where alone it could 
be — in converse with his Father and remem- 
brance of his Heaven. " Do good." Where 
can we find a more comprehensive word — good 
to ourselves, and good to others — for time and 
eternity, for body and for soul — get good — in- 
crease good — enjoy good — such good as Jesus 
did, and such as He enjoyed : to loose those 
whom Satan has bound, and heal those whom sin 
has sickened unto death : to " make a man" — 
ourselves and every one within our influence, 
" every whit whole on the Sabbath day," by 
every means within our power, as instruments 
in his hands. " If ye knew what this meaneth, 
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I will have mercy and not sacrifice," there 
would be very little dispute, whether the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is to be a day of festivity or pri- 
vation, — of gloom or gladness : the only question 
would be — I believe the only real question is, 
"What is good ?" 

Let us examine our own minds, by the mind 
of Christ. If we had each one our own "Book 
of Sports/' and we may find it very readily in 
our hearts — it would tell us more than how to 
be merry on a Sunday : it would tell the secrets 
of the heart itself. 
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VII.— THE "ONLY/' 

" Be not afraid : only believe." — Mark v. 36. 

The difficulties of religion are not in the under- 
standing. The first problem, salvation by 
faith alone, is the simplest proposition that ever 
was placed before the mind of man. It reminds 
me of a pretty illustration of the childlike sim- 
plicity of a Christian's trust, as I once heard it 
in the Sermon of a French preacher.* 

Two children, standing at evening on the 
summit of a hill, watching the setting sun, as 
it seemed slowly to roll along the bright hori- 
zon — "What a way," said the elder, "the sun 
has moved since we saw it coming from behind 
that tree." " And yet you remember/' said the 
younger boy, "we learned in this morning's 
* Adolphe Monod. 
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lesson with our father, that the sun never moves 
at all." " I know we did," replied the first, 
" but I do not believe it, because I see that it 
is not so. I saw the sun rise there this morn- 
ing, and I see it set there to-night. How can 
a thing get all that distance without moving : 
you know very well that if we did not move, 
we should remain always just where we are 
upon the hill." "But our father," said the 
other, " our father told us it is the earth that 
moves." " That is impossible too," replied the 
elder : " for you see it does not move : I am 
standing upon it now, and so are you, and it 
does not stir : how can you pretend to think it 
moves, while all the time it stands quietly under 
your feet?" " I see all that, as plain as you do" — 
rejoined the younger — " I feel the ground quite 
still under my feet — I see the sun rise on that 
side, and set on that side of the heavens. I 
don't know how it can be — it seems impossible 
— but our Father says it, and therefore it is 
so. 

These simple ones might divide mankind 
between them, and carry the banner of their 
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parties through the world, from first to last ; 
from the gates of paradise to the judgment-seat : 
there never has been, and never will be any 
other division, but they that take, and they that 
will not take, their Father's word. Every page 
of the Bible is a declaration of this truth: every 
page in human history is a manifestation of it : 
every page in our own life and conversation is 
a perpetual confirmation of it. The believing 
and the unbelieving, the righteous and the 
wicked, the happy and the miserable, the saved 
and the lost, the justified and the condemned, 
the dead and the living, we may take the scrip- 
ture definition of the two parties under what 
terms we please — explain them, descant upon 
them, write volumes on volumes to elucidate or 
to confound them : it comes to the one simple pro- 
position at the last : they that do, and they that 
do not, take their Father's word. Can the young- 
est amongst us, the most ignorant, the most fool- 
ish, pretend to say we do not understand it : 
we do not know what is meant by faith ? We 
are not sure if we have faith enough, if we 
have right faith or wrong faith, or any faith at 
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all ? As if it were some strange mysterious 
thing ; conjured into or out of us we know not 
how, inherited of our parents, imparted at our 
baptism : conferred upon us, or exercised for 
us by the church ? The subjects of faith may 
be indeed mysterious — inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible. Nay, they must be so — they must 
always have been so — they must always be so — 
when it pleases God to reveal himself in them; 
because the creature cannot compass the Crea- 
tor, the finite comprehend the infinite. Can a 
man search out God ? No, nor a saint, nor an 
angel ! There will be to all eternity an exer- 
cise of faith ; and it will be then, what it is 
now — " Our Father says it." It may be vis- 
ually — it may be orally — it may be by com- 
munication of Spirit with Spirit, without voice 
or vision : there have been many ways of inter- 
communication between the Creator and his 
creatures here : and there may be other ways 
hereafter, in which it never has been here. 
It is not this which makes the difference. It 
is enough if we recognize our Father's word. 
Our reception of it will be hereafter, like that 
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first out-breaking of the light upon this earthly 
globe — " Let there be light — and there was 
light." " Light be — and light was," which is 
the closer sense, " God willed light — and be- 
hold light/' perhaps is closer still. There will 
be no hesitating — doubting — reasoning — prov- 
ing : one reason and one proof, will be for all. 
" Our Father says it." Be it revelation, mani- 
festation, or command : be it something to do, 
to have, to be, or to believe : — " God wills, and 
it is so," will be the faith of heaven. 

The practical simplicity of faith, is beauti- 
fully exhibited throughout the Old Testament. 
" Why art thou wroth," said the Lord to Cain : 
" If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted?" 
Cain witnessed the acceptance of Abel's offer- 
ing. If he had no previous command, or had 
not understood it, what was more simple than 
to believe what he saw ; and instead of hating 
and slaying his brother, to go straightway and 
offer the acceptable thing ? The world beheld 
the building of the Ark. They knew what it 
was building for: they heard all that Noah 
had heard, and saw all that he was doing : it is 
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especially said, " Whereby he condemned the 
world," showing that what was enough to con- 
vince him, might have convinced them. He 
did not know what rain was — he saw no signs 
of a flood — any more than they did ? Why 
were they not moved with fear as he was ? The 
case of Lot was something different ; in that 
the people of Sodom had indeed no opportu- 
nity to believe : they did not know what God 
was doing that night. But there were some 
who did; who had the offer to depart, and 
would not, and the cause was very simple : He 
seemed as one that mocked to his sons-in-law. 
There was one who went out, who probably did 
not believe ; she looked back to see if it was so 
or not. Throughout all the Bible history, we 
find the same results. The father of the faithful 
gained that high distinction which is ever since 
his blessed cognomen, not by mere obedience 
in giving up to God the child of his affections : 
thousands have had faith enough for simple 
resignation : but by such signal reliance upon 
the word of God, he was not afraid to slay the 
promised seed : he knew that he must have his 
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Isaac back: he was prepared to make his 
father's word apparently impossible, in full 
assurance that it must be true. 

In the New Testament, we may study the 
doctrinal simplicity of this faith, as illustrated 
in every miracle the blessed Jesus wrought; 
to learn the nature and the power of that 
"Only," by which everything was proposed, 
accepted, and received. This simplicity was 
of a threefold character. First, it was faith 
" only" in the heart of the recipient. Jesus 
never desired the supplicant to do "some great 
thing ;" to do anything, but that which neces- 
sarily implied or followed upon believing — 
" Stretch forth thy hand," " Take up thy bed, 
&c." He never asked what they had been 
doing hitherto: what character they bore, or 
what state of mind they were otherwise in : 
apparently, there was no impediment to his 
gracious operations but unbelief. " He could 
not do many works there, because of their un- 
belief." " If thou canst bfelieve." " All things 
are possible to him that believed." " Believe 
only, and she shall be made whole." Secondly, 
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there was to be singleness in the object of be- 
lief: it was faith in Himself "only:" in his 
power, his word, his works, as the manifestation 
of God the Father. When the Apostles wrought 
miracles, they required belief in another — in the 
name of the holy child Jesus. He never re- 
quired faith in anything but Himself, the in- 
carnate word of God : He reproved their readi- 
ness to believe in something else : If another 
shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. 
Nay — God as he was, and knew himself to be, 
Jesus never bade any man to believe in him, 
except as he proved himself to be the Son of 
God, and spake the words of God — "The word 
that I speak is not mine, but the Father's that 
sent me." " If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not." What are we to think 
of those, who in the face of this, now claim 
authority for their own words and doings, or 
those of any other men, without examination 
of them by the Father's word? Jesus gave, 
nay, imposed on evtery individual of the per- 
verse and ignorant multitude to whom he spake, 
the right, the necessity, the responsibility of 
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private judgment : not as to the truth of the 
Father's words — but whether that which he — 
even he spake was of the Father or not. 

The third manner of simplicity was single- 
ness of intention, of desire — more properly per- 
haps than either, singleness of consent: we 
commonly express it by singleness of heart. 
To one who applies to him for help, Jesus an- 
swers, "According to your faith, be it unto 
you," To another, " As thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee," words applicable to 
the subject-matter, as well as to the proportion 
of their faith. There was no duplicity of 
desire then : the blind wished to see — the cen- 
turion would have his servant healed by any 
means : they wished precisely that which they 
requested ; and did not care who did it or how, 
so it was done : they believed too the extre- 
mity of the case, that it could be done by no 
ordinary means. The centurion's faith is most 
striking in this particular, he desired not the 
intervention of means : he would not have the 
master to come down to his unworthy house : 
he preferred that he should do it, as he believed 
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he could do it, by the utterance only of his 
sovereign word. Jesus himself marvelled at 
the willingness of this belief: so unlike the 
tardy, reluctant faith, that often impeded his 
workmanship in Israel : that even threatened 
to interfere with the raising of the beloved 
Lazarus. But suppose that in any case the 
will had not been single : that pride, or preju- 
dice, or reason had been in the way ; so that 
the applicant half wished the power appealed 
to, might not be proved sufficient of itself; and 
means might be used, which would entitle them 
to doubt the nature of the cure : they had been 
better pleased, at least to find another remedy, 
so that they might not be compelled to have 
recourse to him : and meant to excuse them- 
selves from believing in his divinity after all. 
Whether this was the feeling of any who came 
to Jesus to be healed, we do not know — not 
impossibly it was— and to such, " According to 
thy faith/' would not be a very pleasant grant. 
Wilt thou be made whole ? — seemed a strange 
question to him who had been in a state of 
suffering, thirty and eight years. He was 
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willing, no doubt, though he wist not who it 
was ; but there is something of ominous warning 
in the close, " Behold, Thou art made whole ; 
sin no more lest a worse thing befal thee/' 
Possibly he had received to the extent of his 
desires — a present help without the saying 
knowledge of the power that did it, which 
could alone preserve him from future ills. With 
those who only witnessed the Saviour's mira- 
cles, we know that it was so : they were dis- 
pleased at the very benefits he conferred. " For 
which of my good deeds dost thou stone 
me ?" Their denial was a false one ; they were 
as much incensed when he proved himself the 
Son of God, as when he said it : they would 
rather his attempted miracles had failed ; and 
when they beheld his power, tried still to attri- 
bute it to other means : even to Beelzebub 
himself. There are always those who do not 
like what their Father says. They desire to be 
saved, but there is a reservation of the will, 
as to the means: they would rather it were 
not by the blood of Jesus simply : if it must 
be so, it must, but they would have it other- 
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wise : they would rather heal themselves : 
or use the instrumentality of other things — 
churches, or sacraments, or alms, or penance, 
anything by which they may be excused from 
ascribing all the work to the free grace of God. 
They prefer the teaching of those who describe 
it otherwise : they are willingly persuaded not 
to trust the Holy Book: they would rather 
that their Father's sayings were not true. Are 
these hearts single ? 

Duplicity in any one of these particulars, is 
fatal to the simplicity of faith. " Let not that 
man think he shall receive anything of God :" 
the " Only" is not complied with. The blessed 
Jesus, when he was upon earth, often pointed 
out the impediments to the required faith : we 
cannot too closely investigate what they were, 
for they are still the same. Sometimes it was 
Satan who had blinded their eyes, that they 
should not believe. Sometimes it was sin, or 
the love of sin — " Lest their deeds should be 
reproved." Then it was unbelief or ignorance 
of what they professed to receive — " If ye be- 
lieve not Moses and the prophets, &c." In one 
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place, Jesus says, " How can ye believe who re- 
ceive honour one of another ?" in another, there 
was unwillingness to make the sacrifice, " How 
hardly shall they that have riches, &c." Every 
obstacle to believing in Jesus now, will be found 
to have been in operation then. It was never 
want of understanding what he said, that made 
the difficulty : he never required them first to 
understand how he performed his works ; how 
he healed — how he restored. It was " Only 
believe." To one who raised a difficulty quite 
natural to reason and experience, " Lord, by 
this time he stinketh," Jesus only answered, 
" Did I not tell thee, if thou wouldst believe, 
&c." 

" Go, wash in Jordan seven times." Is that 
all ? was the resisting first thought of the Syrian 
leper : but it was all ; and had very nearly been 
that only thing too much. " Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 
" Is that all?" is the resisting first thought of 
the sinner : but it is all — and alas ! it is that 
all too much. Nay, we go farther back than 
this : " We may eat of the fruit of the trees 
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in the garden: but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, God hath 
said, " Ye shall not eat of it." " Is that all," 
might well have been the first thought then— 
and most probably it was : but there was one 
who knew that even that little " Only" would 
be too much : enough at least for him to give 
the lie to; and therefore enough to lose the 
whole human race. Why should life and death 
be suspended on so small a matter ? How could 
it be ? Nay, it was not possible it should be— 
and therefore Eve ate, and Adam fell, and 
man was lost eternally. No child of Adam 
is lost finally, without a repetition, for the 
most part, many repetitions, of exactly the 
same process. How can salvation be by faith 
alone ? Why should a man be condemned for 
his opinions ? It is not likely eternity should 
depend upon so small a matter. It is not pos- 
sible that faith can save us — and therefore, it 
ends as it began — the commandment has gone 
forth into all lands : " Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and be ye saved, " — the greater 
number say it cannot be — and perish in unbe- 
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lief. Apparently then the only condition of 
human salvation, is not, as is alleged, too 
easy, but too difficult : so difficult that every 
thing is preferred before it — every thing is tried 
before it is consented to 5 every thing is more 
readily and easily complied with : so difficult, 
in fact, that nothing but the interposing power 
of God's Holy Spirit, ever yet induced a sinner 
to believe and live. Why is it so ? Doubtless 
because all other ways are man's ways : and 
fall in with the tastes and dispositions of his 
depraved nature, more or less : with his pride, 
his sensuality, his independence, his self-love, 
his self-indulgence: often crossing the one to 
gratify the other ; but always congenial to the 
self of the entire manhood. Salvation by faith 
only is of God, and therefore opposed to the 
whole fallen nature ; to all its dispositions — all 
its tastes — that entire self of which it demands 
the sacrifice. "We know not where else to find 
an explanation of so great a wonder. 

We hear of thousands immolated to the 
gods of India: chariot-wheels streaming with 
the worshippers' blood, the waters of Ganges 
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strewed with floating bodies — fires never sur- 
feited with their unnatural fuel. Without 
charity — without love to God or man — not even 
to his own God, whom he has far more cause 
to hate — the devotee gives his body to be 
burned, because he believes he can so propi- 
tiate the savage deity whose supposed word he 
takes for things the most extravagant; un- 
proved — improbable — very often morally impos- 
sible. From Moloch to Mahomet, and from 
Mahomet to Hildebrand, from Hildebrand on- 
ward to Johanna Southcote, and something 
further still : no invention of Satan or fantasy 
of man has wanted true believers — honest, de- 
vout, self-sacrificing believers : while we know 
by the testimony of God's own word, that " No 
man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost." 

It is not understanding that is wanting, but 
submission : it is not knowledge that is neces- 
sary, but simplicity. We will not take our 
Father's word. And whereas this only condi- 
tion of salvation has been characterised not by 
the easiness, but by the difficulty of perform- 
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ance, — not by the many, but by the few that 
would comply with it : the simple believer may 
well be on his guard against the alleged impro- 
bability so often heard of, that so many sincere, 
devout, and learned men, carrying the public 
mind rapidly along with them, can be leading 
us to error : the real improbability being, that 
the public mind will ever do otherwise than it 
always has done, — follow error in preference to 
truth ; believe anything rather than the word 
of God. 



VIII.— THE SONG. 

44 Ii any merry, let him sing psalms." -James v. 13. 

A certain monarch, as we all have read, for- 
bade the use of music to his people ; lest the 
heart-softening influence should unnerve the 
arm, and unfit the citizen for a soldier's duty ; 
lest spirits moved to harmony and love, should 
lose their taste for conquest, slaughter and 
devastation. 

Wiser than Philip have read the secret 
deeper ; and drugging the emolient cup itself 
with warlike passion, have converted it into a 
stimulant to deeds of blood. We need not call 
our schoolroom learning up for illustrations of 
the power of song : to tell how Ixion rested 
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on his wheel, and furies sunk upon their iron 
beds, and fate was moved an3. Proserpine 
relented: fictitious imagery of no fictitious 
powers. The influence of song — of music 
mixed with words especially, though not ex- 
clusively, is of more recent experience. The 
Swiss exile may not sing his home-song, lest 
he sicken and die of longing. The republican 
•may not sing his seditious hymn, lest he be 
maddened into revolutionary outrage. In a 
christian country and in peaceful times, it is 
found necessary to restrict by licence the use 
of music as a public entertainment, lest it 
lead to riot, debauchery, and crime. These 
are facts known to all : and while the dangerous 
influences of music are universally acknowledged, 
there is an increasing impression of its value, 
as an influential means of cheerfulness, good 
humour, and good will. The world is by at 
least so much the wiser grown, since Philip's 
days, as to be aware that martial courage is 
not the only virtue, or bloody victory the 
only gain. 

Extensive efforts are making to teach our 
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whole population to sing. "Would it might 
be with one voice the praises of God ! — but if 
this is more than we may hope, we may ex- 
pect a moral influence — a softening, harmo- 
nizing influence, which must have an effect, 
beneficial at least for this world ; in lightening 
the heart of toil, and softening down the more 
discordant passions, which produce so much 
endless and aimless strife in the assembling 
together of the lower classes. However peace- 
ful the occasion and intention of the meeting, 
men do very easily and very commonly talk 
themselves into dissension, violence and uproar : 
I do not think they ever sing themselves into a 
broil, so long as they are individual participa- 
tors in the harmony. We may watch the work- 
ing of this influence in the embryo republic 
of the infant school. The first disposition of 
the tiny multitude on being brought into con- 
tact, is to play themselves into a quarrel, and 
end in a fight. But when the process of sing- 
ing is super-induced, or something akin to it, 
in simultaneous utterance of see-saw sounds, 
the disposition to molest each other rapidly 
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subsides : if some little hand or foot seems still 
bent on aggression upon its neighbour's peace, 
it is sure to be the child that does not sing* 
For, effective as the mere hearing of music is 
to some minds, as a gratification, a solace or 
an excitement, the effect so produced, is very 
partial and limited, I apprehend, compared 
with its effect on the individual who partici- 
pates in the production of the harmony. In 
this I think consists the peculiar advantage of 
the new system of choral instruction ; all are 
to enjoy the pleasure, not of hearing but of 
singing. The deaf adder heareth not the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely : — and the heart of the sinner hears no 
notes of penitence or praise, while preoccupied 
with its own evil thoughts, desires and pur- 
poses : but induce him to open his lips and 
join the sacred song, and for the time at least 
the charm will lay the guilty passions still. 
Can we calculate the value of one such inter- 
val ? Of such intervals repeated every sab- 
bath-service — every morning and evening in 
domestic worship? I remember visiting a 
i 
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county prison in which the silent system was 
rigidly enforced. Not with the horrors of 
solitary confinement and mental dis-occupation, 
for the prisoners worked together: marched 
in and out together : eat together : every sense, 
hut one, was permitted its own social exercise ; 
but they might not speak. On visiting the 
chapel, which was so constructed that different 
classes of prisoners entered by different doors, 
and could not see each other as they sat, though 
all could see the minister, I was told that 
when daily service was performed, they were 
allowed to sing : in which they always mani- 
fested the utmost satisfaction : and it was not 
uncommon to see the most hardened and 
daring of the criminals, whom nothing else 
could move, melted to tears during this interval 
of indulgence : a brief suspension of their 
miserable doom. 

These wretched culprits would not have been 
moved, had they been commanded to keep 
silence while others sung to them. They would 
not have listened, they would not have heard ; 
the voice of harmony would have seemed an 
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insult to their woes ; and would, not impossi- 
bly, have stirred them to resentment. I wish 
the managers of our church-choirs would well 
consider this. If any persons are induced to 
come to church in order to hear good music, 
let them go and gratify their taste elsewhere : 
their very presence, with such a motive in their 
hearts, is a profanation of God's holy place. 
They ought not to be thus induced to come, 
lest they be tempted into sin. The meaning 
of chifrch music is devotion : if it serve not this 
end it has no business there. However it 
might be in another place an innocent, and 
perhaps a wholesome recreation, in the devo- 
tional service of the house of God, it is a mon- 
strous profanation. "Let us pray" — "let us 
sing." — This is the language of our service. 
Nay, but we" sing with our hearts. Oh ! no — 
you do not. "We know hearts too well for 
that: and so do you, if you were honest. 
Sublime and holy words give effect to high and 
lofty strains : groined roofs and fretted windows 
give increased effect to both: you hear, you 
enjoy, you feel — the music : but the soul holds 
12 
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no intercourse with God the while. He hears 
not from you — you hear not from him: and 
therefore it is not devotion. The feeling thus 
excited may be good, it may be serious and 
religious after a manner ; but it is feeling, sen- 
sation, impression, at the best. We do not 
adore, we do not pray, we do not praise, while 
the mind is occupied with the manner of per- 
formance, and harmony of voices. 

Supposing there may be, here and there, an 
individual so peculiarly constituted that this is 
not exactly true, it is a rare exception. The 
public service of God is for the multitude : the 
singing should surely be such as all can most 
readily join in : and every worshipper should 
surely feel that unless he joins, he has no more 
participation in this part of the service, than 
he would have in the prayers if Be refused to 
pray. All ought to sing : to sing loud, for the 
assistance of others, if their powers be good : 
to sing low that others be not annoyed, if the 
voice or ear be defective. God takes no count 
of either, but He does take count of the sullen 
soul that will not chaunt his praises — because 
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the singing is too good or too bad fot him 
to join in — because he does not, or because 
he does — like music. 

The subject, however, to which my thoughts 
were determined by hearing the above text, 
is not so much the influence of song upon 
the mind, as the influence of the mind upon 
the song : for if it be true, that " Out of the 
heart the mouth speaketh," it is a hundred 
fold more true, that out of the heart it sings 
— out of the deepest feelings of the heart, the 
truest tones of music will be heard, and by 
its bent determined. Why does the Jacobin 
sing his Marseillaise Hymn, but because he de- 
sires to renew the scenes of cruelty and disorder 
with which it is associated in his mind ? Why 
does the mountaineer love his Ranz de Vache, 
but because he loves the home it brings to 
mind, its snowy mountains, and its pure bright 
waters ? . 

We walked through the village on a summer 
night — a calm cool evening towards the harvest 
home-. We met the waggoner riding on his 
team, singing the song of ' the Cow-boy whist- 
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ling o'er the lea.' We met groups of villagers 
returning from the fields : they sung of harvest 
homes and merry wakes, of cakes well-kneaded 
and of home-brewed ale. We looked through 
the doors where the lonely woman sate : turn- 
ing her weary wheel, or twirling the monoton- 
ous bobbins of her pillows. Her song was of 
the stormy, ruthless deep : of mast-high slum- 
bers and of watery graves. Why did she sing 
of these : she had never so much as seen them ? 
Because her husband or lover was away, and 
her thoughts were not on her pillow or her 
wheel. We passed the canteen, where soldiers 
ate their supper — the sign of the Nelson, where 
the sailors gossiped — the alehouse where brutish 
drunkards roared their mirth — and heard, or 
might have heard what we expected. 

Suppose our evening walk had been else- 
where : our hearing where it was not : our 
observation where it could not be: in the 
family circle, the secluded gardens, or the 
lonely chambers of the more refined : wherever 
any were singing to please themselves. Would 
the result not have been the same ? Would 
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the song not have taken its key-notes from 
within — the tone of the heart's mirth, its griefs, 
or its desires? We know it would. Let us 
bear it well in mind. The Christian's great 
difficulty is to know himself : his great duty is 
to examine his own heart. Any thing that will 
give us help in this, give us encouragement, or 
give us warning, is of essential value in a 
godly course. " What song may I sing ? Is 
there any harm in this ? Ought I not to sing 
that ? " Nay — not so fast — what songs do you 
like to sing? It is a question of infinitely 
greater moment to yourself, whoever you be 
that ask it. " Out of the heart of man pro- 
ceed" — we need not give the list — it is very 
comprehensive : Mark vii. 21, 22. Be it the 
words of the song, or the associations of the 
tune, that gives expression to anything named in 
this text, the heart that likes to sing it, likes to 
feel it : it is vain to equivocate — it must be so. 
The text says, "Is any merry, let him sing 

Psalms" singing then is intended to be an 

occasion of mirthfulness — of hilarity — enjoy- 
ment : the use of singing is to express this, to 
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communicate it to others, or produce it in our 
own minds* Most eminently is it adapted to 
this end : to induce cheerfulness in the sad heart 
and give vent to it in the light heart. " But 
psalm-singing is so dull — so grave- — so gloomy, 
so inappropriate to times of festivity and relaxa- 
tion." Then if it is, I have no more to say. 
God would not have us saddened in our mirth, 
and the apostle must be mistaken. I fear that 
those who think so are right, as regards them- 
selves — they think it, because they feel it. It is 
only on the Sunday, perhaps, that singing psalms 
befits their state of mind : I am afraid it does 
not make them merry then : however it may 
help to pass the time away. But should it be 
so ? It cannot be so always. We are not want- 
ing of information on this point. In heaven all 
is mirth, and joy, and gladness : and we know 
what they sing about in heaven. Some have 
heard angel's songs : we all have read them ; 
and many an inspired and a heaven-taught 
song beside, which kings and prophets were well 
pleased to sing. Oh ! where is gladness such 
as saints on earth have found, in words that 
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Moses and the Psalmist sung — in joy and 
grief — out of a heavy or a joyous heart, but 
always designed to lighten it ? In the Bible 
there are songs of war, of victory and triumph, 
of holy courage and of timid trust : of nature's 
beauties and her star-light skies : of perilous 
venture and of home's calm pleasures : the 
heart's outpourings of all social interest and 
love ; the heart's deep secrecy of hidden feel- 
ings. What can song, what can poetry, or 
music utter more, than is comprehended in the 
Bible's holy strains ? All meant to ease the 
heart and cheer and gladden it. It is very 
strange that they should make us dull. There 
is no mention, even figuratively, of singing, but 
as a contrast to misery and an emblem of 
delight. Read first the Song of Moses at the 
Red Sea. (Exod. xv. 1 — 19.) Was ever war 
song like to that ? So glorious — so triumphant ? 
Does it reach no heart's string, wake no chord 
in us ? " The Lord is a man of war," and we 
are baptized to be f his faithful soldiers to our 
life's end.' There is many a Red Sea on our 
way, and many a foe pursuing : Miriam and 
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the women when they heard the song, took 
timbrels and danced for joy. Read Moses' 
other song — in sight of Canaan, on the banks 
of Jordan. Deut. xxxii. How it " drops as the 
rain — distils as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as showers upon the grass." 
"Where is there such heart-touching pathos — 
such tender remonstrances of slighted love: 
such forced unwilling anger : persuasive threat- 
enings and repenting wrath ( Or where such 
imagery of heaven-blessed abundance ? " Honey 
out of the rock 9 and oil out of the flinty rock/' 
One thing is very remarkable of this song: 
The Lord commanded Moses to teach it to the 
people, that when evils and troubles befel them 
for their sins, this song should testify against 
them as a witness for himself: against their 
unfaithfulness, in witness of his truth ; but it 
was not intended even then to make them sad — 
" Rejoice, O ye nations with his people." Oh ! 
is it not indeed a joyous song ? for days of 
penitence and self-reproach — of mourned un- 
faithfulness and remembered sins ; as precious 
to our faith, as gracious to our penitence, and 
forgiving to our tears as ever it was to theirs ? 
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— " The Lord will be merciful unto his land, 
and to his people." 

We cannot dwell upon the Song of Deborah 
and Barak — of David, when the Lord delivered 
him out of the hand of all his enemies — of 
Isaiah, when he prepared for " that day " 
which is to come. It would be well for us to 
study them all, that we may learn what they 
sung of, when their hearts were merry. 

There is one song — thu song — which we 
all must learn, if ever we are to share the 
harmony of heaven : and which cannot be 
learned, it appears, where it is sung : " a new 
song, which no man can learn, but the hundred 
and forty and four thousand, which were re-* 
deemed from the earth." 

It may be that angels have no need to learn 
it, they sung it first : — when the Son of man 
was born. Or perhaps theirs is only the 
chorus of the song — Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Angel and Archangel, pealing one loud Amen, 
with the voices of the Redeemed of earth. If 
this celestial, everlasting music should be of 
the kind too gloomy for light hearts, it would 
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be a stranger thing than all the rest. So much 
in unison is it, the prophet calls it, " a voice : " 
though " as of many waters," — " as of many 
thunders," — " the harping of many harpers : " 
and yet one voice* There are no silent ones 
there; hearts inaccessible to holy mirth, and 
unfit, or indisposed for such high themes, and 
apt to grow weary of their too frequent repeti- 
tion. It may be said we are not yet in heaven, 
nor meet for it yet, nor prepared in heart and 
voice to join its choirs. That is too true ; but 
our business here is to prepare — to be made 
meet — to learn with heart and voice what if it 
be not learned here, can never be learned at 
all : and if it be not liked here, will never be 
liked at all : if it suit not the merry -hearted 
now, that heart's mirth can be at best no pre- 
paration for the joys of heaven. 

It may be asked if we would prohibit every 
thing but sacred song ? We would not pro- 
hibit anything: but we would that every 
heart were tuned aright, in present unison 
with the joys of heaven : and that those which 
are not should discover the fact, and be aware 
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of what is wanting in them. Men are not 
taken to heaven against their will, to be made 
happy in their own despite ; in opposition to 
all their tastes and feelings and delights, while 
they live upon the earth. Our meetness for 
heaven is a heavenly mind — a mind that loves 
what it will love in heaven — chooses what it 
will choose there — enjoys what it will enjoy 
there — as far as in this perishing world it may 
be permitted : and if there is something, bear- 
ing the character of a pleasure, a gratification, 
a festivity, which is not only permitted but 
commanded here, after the manner that it is 
enjoyed in heaven ; my desire in all that I have 
said is only to produce conviction, considera- 
tion, in those that feel they have no pleasure 
in it : it makes them dull : they prefer some- 
thing which they know assuredly will not be 
enjoyed in heaven. 
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IX.— THE STRANGER. 

" Ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt."— Exodus xxiii. 9. 

Assimilation, in character, feeling, condition, 
circumstance, or experience, as the case may 
be, is indispensable to sympathy. Our Almighty 
Creator seems to recognize this principle, in 
his works and in his word* Surrounded by 
gratifications and delights of every kind, and 
made capable of intercourse with celestial be* 
ings, Adam was essentially alone — a stranger, 
as it were, in his own world — the stranger of 
the universe : without possibility of assimila- 
tion, or interchange of equal feeling with any 
living thing. 

Power, command, superiority would not do : 
intercourse with other natures would not do ; 
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high and holy, and beneficent as they might 
be, and welcome visitants to the single one of 
creation* " God said, it is not good for man 
to be alone : I will make a help-meet for him." 
Not another like him — but bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh — a portion of himself: 
the utmost possibility of nearness, that there 
might be between them, an entireness of sym- 
pathy never felt perhaps by any earthly two, 
since the bliss of paradise was forfeited. The 
stroke that rent the parent stem from its 
eternal root, shivered and scattered the dis- 
severed branches : we join them, but they do 
not fit as they did once : we plant them toge- 
ther, but they do not grow into one. Mark the 
fate of the second two : disunion was the first- 
born of corruption : to be a stranger again, the 
first punishment of crime : " A fugitive and a 
vagabond shalt thou be in the earth." 

The same principle is recognized in the text 
we have just repeated ; — the stranger only 
can know the stranger's heart, or estimate the 
pain of unparticipated feeling — the weight 
of undivided griefs and toils : the weary bur- 
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then of uncared-for cares, and very joylessness 
of unshared joys: the almost lifelessness of 
isolated being. And is it not because every 
one of Adam born, detached by the fall from the 
uniting root, is liable to find himself alone among 
his brethren, and amid the crowd of kindred 
life without, to carry within himself a stranger's 
heart — may it not be by reason of this universal 
sense of disunity, if I may so express it, of 
which we are all at some time conscious, that the 
name of stranger is an almost hallowed claim 
upon pity and protection ; to which the rude 
and hardened savage is even more sensible 
generally, than the calculating members of 
civilized society; and. of which the outrage 
carries with it universal shame ! The claim is so 
recognized in the Bible continually: the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow — the hungry, 
the naked, the imprisoned, and the stranger, 
are numbered together as the special objects 
of interest and protection. " The Lord pre- 
serveth the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow." " I was a stranger, and ye took me in." 
But we look deeper into the records of the 
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divine word, and we find a deeper sense, a 
deeper meaning in that word ' Stranger/ We 
find it everywhere used to designate those 
whom God has chosen out of the world to be a 
peculiar people to himself. " Strangers and 
pilgrims," says the Apostle Peter, of them who 
had obtained mercy in Christ, " who in time 
past were not a people, but are now the people 
of God/' "Strangers and pilgrims," repeats the 
Apostle Paul, of those who heretofore had died 
in faith, not having received the promises. Moses 
in Midian, called his first-born Gershon : and 
so he might, had he been born in Pharaoh's 
palace : for " Ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt." " I am a stranger on the earth," says 
the Psalmist, when his soul brake with longing 
for his God. " A stranger unto my brethren, 
and an alien to my mother's house :" and when 
" David the king rejoiced with great joy," he 
still reiterated the words of his own mourning — 
" We are strangers and sojourners before thee, 
as all our fathers were." The first promise to 
Abraham carried the sentence with it, " Thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 

K 
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theirs:" and the first possessor remained a 
stranger in it, " I will give unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger." 

Who are they, then, these pilgrim strangers 
of a populous world ? How came they to be 
separate from their kind ? What should they 
be doing in this alien land, and how find sym- 
pathy for all their joys and griefs ? Much of 
this is answered by a single text, the words of 
the blessed Jesus to his disciples— "Ye are not 
of the world, even as I am not of the world/' 
" If ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own : but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you." This is 
the Gospel exposition of the Old Testament 
command — " Get thee out of thy country and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father's house, 
unto a land that I will show thee." We may 
trace the divine word from the one to the other, 
and onward to the last sealing of the servants 
of God on their foreheads, while the four 
angels hold in suspense the desolating winds, 
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and we shall find the same invariable language, 
the people of God are, and are to be, and must 
be, in the estimation of God, of the world, and 
of themselves, a distinct and separated, and 
isolated people. Strangers — the unknown, and 
disowned of an ungodly world: Sojourners, 
like Abraham, and like a greater One, in the 
kingdom that shall be their inheritance for ever. 
Chosen out, called out, brought out, or cast 
out ; his lamp burning, his loins girt, his staff 
in his hand, and shoes upon his feet, like one that 
goeth a journey ; this is the believer's true posi- 
tion in the world : and all he does, and all he 
says and feels, should be in accordance with it : 
and will be, in proportion as he knows himself : 
" confesses that he is a stranger and pilgrim 
upon earth." His portion in this life is a traveller's 
portion : so much as he can carry forward : so 
mjich as may be given him by the way: so 
much as he can readily leave behind when he 
has done with it. As our father Abraham fed 
his flocks and pitched his tents, and built his 
altars, and dug a well, and bought a burying- 
place ; but never took possession of the land, 
k 2 
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or made himself a settled habitation in it ; so 
the Christian lays not up treasures, seeks not 
honours, chooses not his portion here, where 
he is not, and cannot be, and may not be 
at home ; and does not purpose, or expect, or 
wish to stay. " Our conversation — our citizen- 
ship—is in heaven :" I would not live always. 
" Certify me how long I have to live, that I 
may apply my heart to wisdom." His plea- 
sures in this life are a stranger's pleasures : 
enjoyed with a mixed feeling of satisfaction and 
desire : well for the occasion, but wanting per- 
petuity and proprietorship withal : a grateful 
refreshment by the way — a banquet, not a 
heritage — a hospitality, but not a home. 

His welcome in this world is a stranger's 
welcome : not always niggard or unkind : bland 
and persuasive sometimes that he would loiter 
longer, and take more largely of what it has to 
give ; ungird himself, and put aside his pilgrim's 
staff, forget his journey and make himself at 
home. But oh ! it is no home, no fatherland 
to him ! They do not understand his tongue, 
or enter into anything he feels. They do not 
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love his loves, or fear his fears : their customs 
are so different, their tastes so different : they 
offer him a hundred things he does not want, 
but what he wants they have not. He must 
keep silence while his heart burns within him ; 
the deep yearnings of his soul must be sup- 
pressed, the longings of his desire must be con- 
cealed : his inheritance must seem to be for- 
gotten and foregone, memory and expectation 
all suspended, while he gives himself to some- 
thing for which he does not care, interests to 
them, but impertinences to him, whose heart is 
set upon his Father's house. 

Two of a city, one of a family — our nearest 
and dearest very often least able to understand 
us — our loved and loving ones least capable of 
participation in our feelings: — feelings that 
scarcely understand themselves : — thoughts 
that have no words to suit their meanings : 
that inner, inmost man — the new man, as it 
is scripturally called, which comes, not of the 
flesh, nor of the will of the flesh : it is like 
Adam in paradise at the first, alone in its new- 
created world. — " Old things are passed away, 
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all things are become new:" and the re- 
newed soul is found alone and companionless 
in the midst. None but the stranger can 
know this stranger's feelings, not even in the 
bosom where it abides ; its conflicts, its yearn- 
ings! its emotions, so new, so strange, so 
joyous, so bitter, so constrained, and yet so 
free. The believer is a wonder to himself, 
and finds within himself a stranger's heart — 
" a new heart will I give thee : " a heaven- 
born inmate of an earthly house, not well at 
home in this body of corruption. He meets 
with other sojourners, it is true, other new- 
born spirits from above, bound on the same 
errand, and travelling the same way ; but they 
do not seem to assimilate as they should. The 
confusion of Babel seems still upon them, and 
the confusion of sin within them: more like 
the caravansera of the desert, where pilgrims 
of every country meet by chance, than like the 
born children of one Father's house. Of dif- 
ferent habits, minds and languages, with 
little in common but their aim and purpose, 
they join themselves in one body, and agree to 
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go together; they exchange kind words and 
offices of love, walk by each other's light, and 
share each other's sustenance, and do all they 
can to support and help each other : but, it is 
still so, they do not understand each other's 
language, they do not enter into each other's 
mind ; the separating past overbears the unit- 
ing present; and with some very few most 
rare and blessed exceptions, each pilgrim keeps 
his individuality, and finds himself still one 
without a second, a stranger among strangers 
to the last. Perhaps we are in fault : I think 
we are : " Love the stranger," — " love the bre- 
threiu" — a love one another as I have loved 
you" is that new commandment which yet is 
not a new one— as if to give it the force of 
novelty and antiquity at once: I think it 
means more than it has brought to pass, at 
least, in our days, when all is distraction 
and division among the followers of Jesus. 
That name recals our purpose ; the main point 
of our subject. 

There was a stranger once, more strange 
than ever entered the created world, more 
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alone than ever the first Adam was, — than 
ever child of Adam has been since, the 
stranger of the universe indeed. Where have 
we words to say how lone He was? "Art 
thou a prophet ? " " Art thou a King ? " " Who 
art thou ? " " We know not whence he is ! " 
" If I tell you, ye will not believe." These are 
but a few of the manifold expressions through- 
out the life of Jesus, that shew how strange 
he seemed, and how unknown a being, even to 
those who saw not beyond his manhood. 

" They marvelled at him," " They under- 
stood him not," " How is it that ye under- 
stand not ? " " How is it that ye do not be- 
lieve ? " " What reason ye among yourselves," 
— these and such as these, are the colloquies 
of his nearest earthly intimacy — his strange- 
ness even among those who loved him. We 
who do know whence he came, and who he 
was, and what he meant, may come to some 
slight appreciation of what the isolation of his 
existence must have been while he abode on 
earth : the only uncreated — the only unfallen 
— the only incorruptible — alone pure — alone 
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sinless — alone righteous :— separate from his 
Father, denied of his brethren, disowned of 
his children, unknown of his own creation. 
" He came unto his own and his own received 
him not." " He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew 
him not." Alas ! the Son of Man found not 
here so much as a stranger's welcome : nor 
tasted even of a stranger's pleasures ; but it 
passes the utmost effort of our minds to 
compass the extent to which he must have 
known a stranger's feeling — " The heart of a 
stranger." If there be any child of earth that 
thinks he is alone, no one understands him- — 
no one feels with him — no one is like him, or 
can sympathize wholly with him, — Oh! let 
him think of this, and be sure there is One, 
at least, who must have learned sympathy with 
such a heart. The husband that is gone, the 
children that are parted from, the friends that 
have forsaken, the trusted that have been 
false, the loved that have forgotten, could not, 
— no, nor the world entire, that casts us off 
perhaps for Jesus' sake, could not have felt 
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with us as he can, — have known our minds as 
he does, — have been one with us as he is, 
when he remembers that he was a stranger and 
sojourner too. 

If there be some, and there are some, deep 
thinking, deep feeling, deep searching spirits, 
whom nobody has left, nobody has forsaken, 
nobody has frowned upon, and nobody wronged : 
and yet, like some caged inhabitant of the 
air, restlessly beating against its prison-bars, 
they long, they wish, they want — they scarce 
know what:— -Jesus knows what, for he has 
wanted it too ! O never any wanted it as he 
did! who brought infinitude of being into 
finite space ; a heavenly nature into an earthly 
dwelling: powers, feelings, faculties, and 
capabilities, to which nothing was adequate, 
and nothing commensurate, a heavenly appe- 
tite to feed on husks. Never can any know as 
Jesus did, the insufficiency of the perishable, 
to satisfy the yearnings of the immortal, the 
weariness, the inaptness, the satiety with 
which the exiles of paradise sit at the banquet 
of an unsuitable, unsatisfying world. 



fc 
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Let the pilgrims of time take heart. We 
may be the lonely ones of an ungodly world, 
crucified to us, and we to it — for the sake of 
Him who was crucified for us : or we may be 
the lonely ones of providence, bereaved of, 
parted from all that was once our own : or by 
the peculiar character of our minds, we may 
be lonely, in the full possession of all : it mat- 
ters not, if we be one with Christ : He knew 
all this: we can be understood: our hearts 
are known: our inmost feelings appreciated 
and shared. One blessed Scripture reverses 
all the rest. " Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers.' 9 An union closer, a similitude 
more entire, a oneness more absolute and 
inseverable, than even paradise witnessed, is 
revealed, and may be realized in him. u We 
are members of his body, of his flesh and of his 
bones." 



X.— THE REMEMBRANCE. 

"This do in Remembrance of me." 

Some have written of the pleasures of memory ; 
perhaps they have felt them: but they are very 
questionable pleasures, at the best. I have 
sometimes doubted, whether the words should 
not be transposed. The " memory of pleasures" 
is something we have all partaken of, and may 
call back at any moment of our lives. The 
most miserable child of earth has not passed 
through it without hours and days, most likely 
years in the aggregate amount, of actual enjoy- 
ment. 

The poorest gypsy girl, that never ate at a 
table or slept under a roof, has had pleasures — 
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and bright ones — in the lawless freedom of the 
woods, and mirthful gambols of the country 
wake. The dullest drudge of servitude and 
toil, has moments of repose ; tastes sometimes 
gratified, wishes sometimes accomplished ; holi- 
day-moments, free from pain and care, at least, 
which to such minds is quite enough for plea* 
sure ; or converts into pleasure the commonest 
occupations. While it is only too certain and 
too true, that the most vicious and perverted 
minds, can find pleasures to the last, in which 
to revel with temporary satisfaction. By the 
greater number, this vale of tears, as it is rather 
too conventionally called, is traversed many a 
mile without a cloud, and thickly strewn with 
flowers of long-remembered sweetness. Where 
the pleasures of life have been the fewest and 
the briefest, they have in all probability been 
the most intense : or contrarywise — have spread 
their shallower waters over a wider space. It 
matters little at the time, what happiness is 
made of : if the light straw will do, so much 
the likelier is it to be attained. And there are 
things, but little more esteemed than straws by 
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some, that to light hearts and warm hearts, 
and hearts not indurated by artificial life, can 
supply memories of most exquisite delight, such 
as earth's proudest pleasure-seekers would 
envy if they could feel. I am not speaking 
now of spiritual delights, but simply of those 
the natural heart can taste — social, intellectual, 
natural pleasures, every appetite its food —every 
faculty its exercise — every passion its object — 
every sense, and taste, and feeling, its own 
appropriate gratification exquisitely fitted and 
adapted to itself, by Him whose creative love 
never designed, that any one of them should 
be a source of any thing but enjoyment. So 
speaking, I most considerately think, and 
take occasion to press it on the observation of 
those whose experience of good and ill is yet to 
come, that if gratitude instead of discontent 
had kept the reckoning, every memory would 
supply more times of pleasure than of pain. 

But — the times are gone : they were plea- 
sures once : they were pains once : but we are 
writing about memory, the very word speaks 
volumes: it means "gone." Oh! if we could 
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catch from every heart's core the reverbe- 
rations of that sound, we should have more to 
say than would behove us now. But if it be 
so, that remembered pleasures are always plea- 
sures of memory ; it is remarkable that some* 
thing so like a sigh, so like a tear, steals from 
the gayest lips and gladdest heart, whenever 
things gone by are spoken of with interest and 
feeling. Philosophy, the deepest searcher of 
the human intellect, and poetry, the deepest 
reader of the human heart, have accustomed 
us to a very different language: they make 
their very heaven of forgetfulness : oblivion in 
some sort or other, has drugged every imagined 
cup of bliss, before its sweetness could be so 
much as tasted. Their fabled Lethe washed 
the realms of bliss, and left remembrance only 
to the wretched. We must leave the mundane 
heart to answer for itself, and interpret as it 
can its own vernacular tongue ; to say if the 
so called * brightest spots' on memory's waste, 
would not be often the most gladly blotted 
from it. 

By a new and quite different light, the peni- 
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tent believer looks backward and inward on the 
past : on many a past joy that had better not 
have been ; and many a past grief, that has left 
shame behind it: a whole life of mistakes, mis- 
calculations and misdoings: irretrievable, irre- 
versible, irrecoverable, ineffaceable. Does he 
wish to efface them ? Must he too mix obli- 
vion in his cup, and drug the waters of his 
Jordan with forgetfulness ? No — the cup of 
blessing Jesus gives, is a cup of remembrance : 
not to obliterate one feature of the past, but 
to change the whole tone and character of the 
retrospect, by overshadowing it with the memory 
of Himself: like some bright setting sun, that 
makes every outline in the distance clearer, 
while it changes the colouring to its own golden 
hues. 

The Sabbath— -the passover — every ordinance 
of God in olden time, as well as our own holy 
Sacrament, had a special memory attached to 
it : " Remember the former things of old, for 
I am God :" a blessing, not a curse upon his 
people. " Remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt : therefore the Lord thy 
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God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath- 
day ." So far from wishing to forget his birth 
in bondage, a youth, a life perhaps of hard- 
earned wages under the yoke of sin, the be- 
liever returns to it whenever his love grows 
cold, to gather stimulants from the former 
things — the memory of what he was, and 
would have been, without the interference of 
that most mighty arm : the new-creating energy 
of that redeeming hand. "Remember the 
day in which ye came out from Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage : for by strength of hand, 
the Lord brought ye out from this place : there 
shall no leavened bread be eaten." "The times, 
the means, the places — where Jesus was first 
seen — first known — by faith, for the first time 
partaken of; the vivid mementos of our first 
love : how dear to memory are they in every 
after-moment of the believer's course : how he 
tries to deepen every time-worn impression 
of the past, and loves every foot-mark where 
he once walked with Jesus." " Thou shalt 
remember all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years" — fifty, sixty, seventy 
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perhaps. There is not one event of his whole 
life, whatever its mundane character and con- 
sequences may have been, that the believer 
wishes had been otherwise than it was; or 
would like to have blotted from his page of 
life : because on each separate event is graven 
some attribute of God — his wisdom, his truth, 
his mercy, his power : while one special attri- 
bute is written on all — his goodness. Oh ! these 
are pleasures of memory indeed, before which 
despondency itself grows bright, and distrust and 
sorrow hide their heads for shame. ' ' I said, This 
is my infirmity : but I will remember the years 
of the Most High, I will remember the works 
of the Lord." " O my God, my soul is cast 
down within me : therefore will I remember 
thee from the land of Jordan." In every be- 
liever's course, there are moments of such in- 
trinsic darkness over the present and the future, 
memory's pale lamp becomes the only light 
upon his dwelling. Never let us fail to trim it 
at such times : it has often proved sufficient to 
relumine all. 

But there is one remembrance, "grievous, 
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intolerable," we have this day called it: "too 
heavy for me," one has said: "the body of 
this death," another has exclaimed respecting > 
it. Would the believer in Jesus be rid of the 
memory of his sins? Perhaps, he would,, for 
it is very grievous, more indeed at times than 
he is able to bear, a fearful vision which he 
often calls on death itself to hide from him ; 
from which he would sometimes barter all he 
has to obliterate one feature, would close his 
eyes in darkness rather than look upon again; — 
" I am not able to look up." The only retrospect 
that time obscures not, that darkness hides 
not, that sunshine brightens not; phantoms 
that never vanish, spectres never laid, chang- 
ing their forms a thousand times a day, to be 
whatever he looks back upon, whatever he calls 
to mind, — far, near, no matter when, no mat- 
ter where, — whatever he thinks upon, there 
is the memory of his sin. Would the believer 
forget it if he could ? Perhaps he would ; but 
this he may not do, and would be the loser 
by it if he might. " Remember •, and forget not, 
how thou provokedst the Lord thy God to 
l 2 
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wrath in the wilderness, from the day that 
thou didst depart out of the land of Egypt, 
until ye came unto this place." 

This memory, grievous and bitter as it is, 
is an ingredient in the cup of life, — in Jesus' 
cup, the cup of blessing this day presented to 
our lips. " Drink ye all of it : for this is my 
blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins." If one ingre- 
dient of the cup were wanting, it could not 
be so blessed as it is. Love could not spare 
one item of its debt: penitence could not 
spare a shadow of its shame, without detract- 
ing something from the value of this most 
blessed remembrance. No, give it us entire, 
give it us as it is ; "I eat this, I drink this," 
not like the inebriate draughts of this world's 
pleasures, to drown in forgetfulness the deep 
yearnings of an aching heart ; not to find, as 
the world does, in its own festive moments, 
a temporary suspension of undiminished woe : 
I take it that I may not forget — for fear I 
should forget, because I do forget, what to 
remember soothes every sorrow and drowns 
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every care : what if I could remember without 
one moment's intermission, or interruption, 
would be a perpetuity of bliss but little short 
of heaven; — the crucified, the absent, the 
expected. Yes, and when he comes, and 
when we are with him where he is, in earth 
or heaven, in the body or out of the body, it 
will be still the same : it is a question of degree 
and not of kind, memory will be the food on 
which our love will grow — grow on eternally : 
founded on the manifestations of Jesus' love ; 
the Father's love in the redemption of the lost ; 
the attributes of deity exhibited in humanity. 
I believe that through all eternity we never shall 
forget, or wish to forget, the smallest circum- 
stance of our transit through the world ; we 
shall wish nothing otherwise ; we shall want 
nothing back : for glory to the Highest will be 
stamped on all. 

Christ's name in heaven is a name of me- 
mory — " the Lamb," worshipped, enthroned, 
adored, dreaded : — avenging, blessing, feed- 
ing — it is still " the Lamb," the Lamb for 
ever and ever, in the throne, before the 
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throne! upon the throne, as if he were afraid 
lest one moment of forgetfulness should dimi- 
nish his ! triumph, or veil his glory, or take 
something from his reward. The song of 
heaven is a song of memory, and none can 
learn it but they whom memory teaches: 
" For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, arid people, and nation," while 
angel-hosts can add no better chorus than 
honour and glory, and blessing to " the slain." 
The heaven John saw, was a heaven all of 
memory, they came out of their sometime 
tribulation, they had washed their sometime 
polluted robes, they cried for vengeance on 
their sometime wrongs : for fear they should 
forget, they saw in the very midst of his own 
throne, the ever-bleeding, ever-dying victim, 
in anticipation slain before the foundations of 
the world — in remembrance slain through ever- 
lasting ages. 

We must not disregard these intimations; 
we must not as christians make a misery now, 
of what is to constitute our> everlasting bliss, 
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nor seek our temporal consolations now, in 
that which hereafter: would abridge our joys. 
The beginning of our life in God must be 
like the end; perhaps the end will be more 
like the beginning than we think. I incline 
to believe, and I delight to believe, that when 
the soul is separated from the body, or when 
it is reunited to the body again, the glorified, 
immortal will revisit and recal the times, and 
thi&gs^ and placesi, on which the poor pilgrim 
carved his lowly name — the memoranda of his 
joys and griefs : the Horeb, the Pisgah, the 
Bethel and Ebenezer, . where the sojourner 
of earth was used to meet with God, and com- 
mune with the messengers of another world. 
I like to think, that they who were used to 
meet together here, to break the bread and 
taste the cup, and gather the dropped manna 
of the word, may sometime come together — 
the prayerful distributor, and the glad receiver, 
the watchful shepherd and his cherished flock ; 
to renew where they began it, their high and 
holy converse, and recognize the spots, and 
call to mind the moments, in mutual inter- 
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change of grateful love, and hallowed remem- 
brance of what one was to the other. These 
would be pleasures of memory indeed. But 
be it so or not, it does not become the children 
of light to adopt the language and indulge the 
feelings of a dark and dying world : to talk 
of finding forgetfulness in the grave, or try to 
find it in anything below, or wish to find it in 
the realms above. 

It does not become the travellers of Zion 
to find the way they reach it is the wrong way, 
and feed their memories upon vain regrets ; to 
wish that this had not been as it was, and that 
had happened otherwise than it did, and things 
that are were as they used to be, and things 
that were had never been at all; till peace 
becomes impossible, except in forgetting every- 
thing. Still less, and I think least of all, does 
it become those who declare plainly, that they 
seek another country, to seem as if they would 
like an opportunity to return, and talk of the 
past as if they would have it back: count 
sadly the number of their by-gone days, and 
sigh at thought of youthful pleasures ended, 
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till — can it be so ? there seems no consolation 
left, but in forgetting how near they are to 
heaven. 

The ungodly too, must go on as they will 
end, and so they do. Poetic fable is only half 
mistaken : memory will be the eternal tor- 
ment of the wicked. It is their torment now ; 
and half their time is spent in getting rid of 
it, in sinking, drowning, burying out of sight 
their painful recollections. With Satan's help, 
and in the day-light of their more sunny years, 
men do contrive to lay the fearful spectres of 
the past which haunt their darker moments; 
but when the sun goes down, and when that 
hour of manifestation comes, wherein the 
rocks and hills are called upon to hide them — 
it is from memory's vision — memory's name ! — 
" The Lamb,"—" from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of 
the Lamb." They might almost bear the one 
if they could forget the other ; but they can- 
not : the fearful remembrancer of slighted 
mercy will go with them — will stay by them : 
and they too, for fear they should, for fear 
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they could forget, will see ever before them 
in another place, " a Lamb as it were slain," 
and will be " tormented with fire and brim- 
stone in the presence of the holy angels, and in 
the presence of the Lamb." 




XL— THE LOOK. 



" And Jesus said unto him, No man haying put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven." — 
Luke ix. 62. 



" Poor children ! " I said to myself, last night 
as I passed the pastry-cook's and the fruit-shops, 
where knots of little ones were gathered about 
the windows, — "Poor hungry babes, do not 
stand gazing there, it breaks my heart to see 
you. That glass is so transparent — that gas- 
light burns so brightly — those dainties are so 
skilfully and artfully arrayed to look more 
tempting even than they are, which were 
enough tot you. You are so hungry; your 
bread at home, if, there is any, is so dry : you 
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must not, indeed you must not look. I wish 
that I could give you what your eyes are fixed 
upon : but I cannot, and if I could, I should do 
you more harm than good, you would only 
want it all the more to-morrow. Go home, 
poor children, go supperless to bed ; and do not 
dream : — You may not have those things." 

All persons, I suppose, have had such 
thoughts, exactly in such time and place, but 
all are not equally given to think upon their 
thoughts; and question them whence they 
came, and whither they are bound, before they 
let them pass. What harm is there in looking ? 
I have thought upon those little wishful eyes 
and longing mouths, till my own heart grew re- 
bellious at their fate : and what should theirs 
do? Such superfluity, and none for them. 
Want tortured with the sight of so much waste* 
Implanted appetites, natural desires, inbred 
necessities, refused their appropriate gratifica- 
tion, in presence of all the abundance which 
a munificent Creator has prepared for their 
sufficient satisfaction. May it, must it be so ? 

Back to the beginning — aye, and far before 



I 
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it — on to the end, and far beyond what we call 
so — my mind has often run from such a point, 
to enquire how it came so ; how it can be, why 
it must be : has run on through the want — the 
temptation, the sin, the punishment — till even 
I could only stay my troubled mind upon a 
closer question still : " Nay, but O man, who 
art thou/' &c. But these children — where 
are they to get their doubts resolved ? Do no 
such thoughts in them grow out of looking, no 
rebellious murmurs, sinful covetings, and cri- 
minal resolves ? Not yet, perhaps : but very 
near at hand you may see other eyes intent on 
more substantial food : more solid gain : there 
needs little skill in physiognomy to read what 
they are meditating, what they intend, as soon 
as the convenient opportunity occurs. Theirs 
is not the first look, nor the last — our proper 
subject now : nevertheless the hearing of the 
above text this morning, brought back the 
thoughts of yesterday, and induced this intro- 
duction. Is there no harm in looking ? 

Looking — taken in its widest sense — of atten- 
tion, consideration, examining, going to see, or 
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pausing to contemplate — is very often the first 
act of transgression, the first active movement 
of indwelling sin, the beginning link of a never- 
ending chain of guilt and misery, which might 
have been untouched, had only that first emo- 
tion been resisted. Even in its most limited 
and passive sense, the sight, like every other of 
our natural senses, has become the dangerous 
inlet of temptation. Designed to be instru- 
ments of perpetual enjoyment ; that we might 
hear, and see, and taste, and feel our God in 
every thing within us and around us, to the 
increase of his own glory through the abundant 
enjoyment of his works : all sensible' things are 
adapted to please the sense, and waken through 
it the innocent desires and feelings it was his 
design to gratify — to reaqh the intellect, and 
reach the heart, and call into action all our 
dormant faculties by the perpetual stimulus 
of external things. There was no harm in 
looking once : for all that was presented to the 
eye was good : and no lurking of sinful passion 
was within prepared to make evil of it. Eve 
probably had looked often on the forbidden 
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tree, before the tempter came : it was placed 
by the Creator before her eyes, to prove, but 
not to tempt her : and she had certainly not 
been prohibited the seeing of it. Yet it is 
written, "When she saw" — Had she never steen 
before ? Yes — but it had never occurred to 
her before, that what her Maker had prohibited 
might possibly be desirable. Unbelief was in 
her heart, and she looked to see — to see what? 
If God was mistaken, if he had deceived her, 
if perhaps — Oh, that " perhaps." Truly un- 
belief was the first sin, the first principle of 
sin, and so it always is : but the look was the 
first act of transgression. God had forbidden 
her to taste the fruit, Satan came* and told her 
it was good. With a guilty doubt in her heart, 
she took a criminal step : she looked upon the 
tree. If the doubt had not been there, the 
sight would have no<more harmed her then than 
it had done before— but it was there : an un- 
holy curiosity was awakened in her bosom* by 
what the tempter told her, and she was deter- 
mined to pursue the matter : not determined 
then, most probably, to eat— it is likely she 
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intended otherwise : but she proceeds to inves- 
tigate, to see for herself: to examine the fruit, 
and form her own opinion, whether or not her 
Maker was in the wrong. And then, for the 
first time she cast a dangerous look upon a 
harmless object : a sight that never before had 
power to do her harm. Through the charmed 
sense the dire temptation came : desire was 
wakened, desire for what her Maker had with- 
held : a second wrong emotion, which had its 
first movement to transgression also — " She 
took." 

The manner of this temptation is repeated 
every day. A passive impression first, received 
through the senses, " The serpent said to the 
woman." — O when she felt that what he said 
begat a doubt — a doubt of her Maker's truth, 
the wisdom of his mysterious prohibition and 
certain fulfilment of his word — had she con- 
fessed the culpable thought to Him — implored 
him to repeat his high command, and restore 
the faith the tempter's lie had shaken : had she 
stopped short of the look, and refused the pas- 
sive impression before it proceeded to transgres- 
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sion she might never have reached the matured 
act of wilful and deliberate disobedience to 
which the eternal penalty was attached. But 
she heard, and then she doubted, and then she 
went to see, and then she judged, and then de- 
sired, then took, then ate, then gave. 

If even to innocence such a proceeding was 
unsafe, was altogether ruinous, what is it likely 
to be to those whose senses have become the 
purveyors to a corrupted nature — whose hearts 
are the willing recipients of every wrong im- 
pression—in whom the lamp of faith so feebly 
burns, one breath of falsehood will often suffice 
to put it out : in whom obedience is so sluggish, 
so unwilling, a straw upon the path will often 
suffice to turn the foot aside. Yet still we say 
there is no harm in looking, and Satan leads 
thousands to destruction with no other means 
than the indulgence of a sinful curiosity. We 
have heard of one who believed the atonement, 
and was convinced in his mind that Christ was 
God. He had read the Bible, and had no doubt 
about it. But he thought he should like to 
know the arguments against it. From mere 

M 
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curiosity he resolved to go once to a Socinian 
chapel. Talent is attractive, and intellectual 
exercise agreeable, whatever be the subject : 
who hears the beginning of an argument and 
does not wish to hear the end ? The end to 
that hearer was such as he had idly braved — 
he became a Socinian for ever after. This was 
a man, with manhood's strength of mind, and 
thought, and understanding, to meet the need- 
less danger, and resist it. Generally it is the 
young, the unsettled, the unguarded and unin- 
formed that yield to this ruinous curiosity. 
Something is talked about, something is read, 
something is preached. It presents itself at 
once to the artless mind as contrary to the word 
of God, or inconsistent with it ; as surely so 
as Satan's lie to Eve. Nevertheless, it is plea- 
sant to understand what is talked about, and 
hear both sides of an argument : we do not be- 
long to the party, or intend to follow them, we 
merely read their publications to form our own 
opinion. Just so did Eve : and doing so she 
found there was much reason on the tempter's 
side ; more appearance of truth than she at first 
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supposed ; much, at the least, to recommend his 
counsel, and induce her to make a further trial. 
How long Eve gazed upon the pleasant apple 
ere she touched it — how long her finger rested 
on the smooth surface ere she picked it — and 
then how long she reasoned, examined, judged, 
before she decided for herself, we do not know : 
but we do know, we cannot behold what is 
going on around us and not know, how long it 
is between the first going to see the external 
ceremony — to hear the musical arrangement — 
skimming through the pernicious tract, or wast- 
ing an idle hour over the novel that happens to 
lie on a friend's table — on to the guilty deter- 
mination to take the word of man and put the 
word of God aside ; a point beyond which there 
is no more a safe resting-place for any, than 
there was for Eve when the fruit was between 
her lips. We cannot help hearing of these things, 
and how are we to judge unless we look ? Eve 
could not help hearing, perhaps, but she could 
help every other step upon the way to sin and 
death. She could have recalled her Maker's 
word instead of indulging a criminal curiosity. 
m 2 
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We remember the king of Israel, and all die 
guilt and woe that followed to him upon what 
was at first an accidental sight. What a pass 
was there to David between the first look and 
the second — far wider in the sight of the 
Almighty than between that and the full mea- 
sure of his crime. But there was another king 
— who, as he walked upon his palace-roof^ 
looked down — why should he not ? upon the 
magnificent objects that surrounded him — the! 
house of his treasures — the walls and hanging- 
gardens of his Babylon. Might not a man look 
with satisfaction on his own, the works that 
God had prospered in his hands, and the 
majesty of the kingdom God had given him ? 
But Nebuchadnezzar had received a warning 
twelve months before, of God's approaching 
judgment on his pride ; and been exhorted by 
the prophet to break off his sins. He knew 
what was in his heart, and what he had to fear. 
It matters little what the thing may be that 
tends to bestir the indwelling propensity to evil. 
God has made known to us that pride is sin — 
that vanity is sin — that emulation, self-prefer- 
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ence, and earthliness are sins, provoking to the 
wrath of the Almighty : and " those that walk 
in pride he is able to abase." It matters little 
where the place is, or what the sight is, that 
cherishes feelings of self-exaltation : whether it 
be an opportunity to admire, or to display our 
own advantages. The treasures that now 
swelled the Assyrian's heart with pride, were 
the same that Hezekiah had ostentatiously ex- 
hibited. " All that is in thine house, and that 
which thy fathers have laid up to this day, shall 
be carried to Babylon." Doubtless as he walked 
that day upon the battlements, the usual place 
to walk in eastern cities, Nebuchadnezzar saw 
the admiring multitude beneath — perhaps he 
heard his own great name repeated — and met 
the eye of strangers eager to behold his royal 
person. Oh ! there are many looks like that : 
many such scenes, many such times and places. 
The full assembly-room, the gay parade, the 
costly festival and ostentatious dinner-table. 
What harm ? No harm if the heart be pure. 
What harm in walking on the palace of the 
kingdom of Babylon— -in seeing once, in going a 
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few times, in partaking now and then, indulging 
occasionally ? No harm, if we have received 
no warning from the Most High to break off 
our sins by righteousness : or have no passions 
likely to be wrought upon where Satan finds 
such goodly opportunity* Read to the €€ end 
of the days " of which the proud look from the 
turret was the beginning, and learn what the 
king thought then. 

" When I saw," says another — with whose 
tremendous judgment we are equally familiar — 
The things that Achan looked upon were not 
his own, they were forbidden things. It is a 
fearful gaze that tempts the heart's too ready 
longings for this world's wealth, or any thing of 
this life, which God in His wisdom has withheld : 
especially if it seems placed within a little of 
our reach : of possible attainment, if some 
single prohibition of the Divine will did not 
come between us and the object of our desires. 
The law that has said, Thou shalt not steal, has 
said also, Thou shalt not covet ; and is broken 
even by the first involuntary wish. But here, 
as in a former case! there is a wide distance be- 
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tween the spontaneous yearnings of an earthly 
heart, or whispered suggestions of the evil One, 
and the step that succeeds it, he it thought, or 
look, or deed. When we see how much of 
human misery is the result of unsatisfied de- 
sires, ungratified affections, and wishes unful- 
filled, with all their accompaniment of sickening 
hope and wasting discontent: we cannot but 
think there is more suffering of this sort than 
God intended, or providence inflicts upon his 
creatures. If the first wish had not been che- 
rished, the first impression nursed into desire, 
the first pleasurable sensation allowed an oppor- 
tunity to repeat itself, much of what is now un- 
avoidably suffered might have been escaped ; as 
well as much foregone that is guiltily obtained. 
In a world so full of things fitted to excite our 
natural feelings and rational desires — " Be con- 
tent with such things as ye have/' would not 
have been a universal precept. if there were no 
possibility of repressing them. Yet whose 
is the path of life not troubled and crossed, 
and clouded, day by day, hy want of some- 
thing that they have not ? Covetous desire is 
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seldom a solitary sin. " Whence come envy- 
ings and strife among you, come they not of 
your lusts f " says the Apostle James. Jealousy! 
envy, fraud, unfairness, dissimulation — nay, 
there is scarcely any sin that may not grow out 
of one covetous desire indulged, one longing 
look repeated. 

We have spoken of first looks — but there 
are last looks also, to which the above text 
more properly refers. The man who holds the 
plough looks always forward; he does not watch 
the handle by which he guides it, nor observe 
the furrows as he goes along: but keeps his 
eye intently fixed upon the head of the plough, 
to keep it in a right line with the point he 
makes for : if he looked back,, or looked aside, 
his furrow would immediately be curved. It is 
common to bear a farmer exclaim, like an artist 
at a fine picture, in admiration of the straight 
lines of a ploughed field. Such is our Lord's 
beautiful and impressive imagery. His labour- 
ers who would be worthy of their hire, must 
never stop to look, nor turn to look behind 
them — " Make straight paths for your feet," 
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straight furrows in your field — you lose way, 
and lose worth if ever you swerve aside : you 
will swerve, as surely as your eye is turned. 
Mark the steersman who ploughs the wave : 
if you speak to him, he answers without a 
movement of his eye : if you give him any 
thing, he takes it from you without looking at 
it. There is no lingering gaze upon the shore 
that he is leaving, perhaps for years — perhaps 
for ever : his home in sight, his wife and chil- 
dren loitering on the beach : he never turns to 
give diem one more look, nobody would trust 
his steerage if he did. Unfit, it may well be 
said, are they who having entered or agreed to 
enter the kingdom of heaven here, send their 
hearts back upon the world from which they 
have been separated, or consent to separate : 
and try to bargain with their Master for a little 
respite : a few more wasted years, a few more 
accumulated sins, another visit, another look, 
and then. Hard it is, perhaps, but hard in 
proportion as it is postponed, to leave an asso- 
ciation that we have loved, a world that has 
loved us — that intreats us — reproaches us — calls 
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after us — " Stay at least a little while. Come 
back sometimes — meet us half-way, and we will 
come out to you. Don't run into extremes," 
More steersmen have stranded their vessels on 
a rock, more ploughmen have disgraced with 
uneven lines their master's field, for fear of 
extremes, than from any other cause. Whether 
it be the profession of religion or its practice} 
the doctrines of the Gospel or its precepts- 
extremes, they tell us, are to be always avoided, 
haste always to be deprecated. Moderation, 
conciliation, prudence, conformity, propriety— 
Oh ! there are a hundred names by which Satan 
knows how to call the loitering glance, the last 
backward look. But plausible as his language 
is, it is illusory altogether. The path of right- 
eousness is an onward course that has but two 
extremes — the entrance-gate at one end, the 
gate of heaven at the other. Wrong is behind, 
and wrong on either side : but there is none 
before. We may lose it, or refuse it, and so 
stay without : but we cannot go too far, nor 
yet too fast upon it. God never holds such 
language to his people. "Come out from among 
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her," but go not too far off. " Separate your- 
selves," but go not out of sight. " Leave all 
and follow me," but do not be in a hurry. Set 
your faces heavenward, but for fear of danger, 
for fear of error, look cautiously and wistfully 
behind you. He knew the heart of man too 
well to use such language. Hard as the path 
of decision may be, he knew the path of in- 
decision would be harder : the blessed Jesus 
knew, — for he carried in his bosom an all-human 
heart, — what would come of that desired leave- 
taking: how very far, at the best, his re- 
luctant follower would be left behind : all he 
would lose of his own most precious words, 
and presence, and example : and all his Father 
would lose of service and of glory in him. 

" Look not behind thee, neither stay thou 
in all the plain." They were angel-messengers, 
who, while he lingered, laid hold upon his hand 
and upon the hand of his wife, and upon the 
hands of his two daughters. Had they been 
earthly friends, they would have bidden him not 
to be in so much haste, — to wait and see, — to 
wait, at least, till sunrise, for the better settle- 
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ment of his affairs : and then perhaps he might 
prevail to take his sons-in-law with him. It 
is a very common language, and very common 
thought. We must wait for some-body, — we 
must go back and fetch somebody or some- 
thing, that by our too much decision, too 
plain speaking, or straight-forward acting, 
will certainly be left behind. Are there not 
parents who, instead of laying hold upon their 
children's hands by gentle force, to bring them 
out of danger, think they must give them time 
and opportunity to see the world, and look 
upon its vanities, before they call upon them 
to renounce it? Are there not ministers of 
God, who, do as those angels did not, — con- 
sent to stay themselves within the verge of 
danger, in hope that more will so be prevailed 
upon to follow them ? Are there not at this 
time especially, — we ask it with a fearful heart, 
we oould answer it with an aching one, — num- 
bers, who having been led out upon the plain, 
having for Jesus's love, and for his gospel's sake, 
renounced themselves, their good works and 
their bad ones— the world, the devil and the 
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flesh — are standing to look behind them : 
doubting the word of truth they have obeyed, 
doubting the occasion for the steps that they 
have taken, doubting the danger and the sin- 
fulness of what they have relinquished ? It is 
a fearful moment; she, who "looked back 
from behind him" — it was not "going too 
far " that wrought that mischief— perhaps, had 
Lot's wife been before him, it had not hap- 
pened — " became a pillar of salt." 



XII.— THE CLOUD. 



" And they feared while they entered into the cloud. 9 * — Lukb 
ix. 34. 



Some traveller of distinction, — Sir William 
Jones, I think, — remarks that there is some- 
thing melancholy to his feeling, in the unbroken 
sunshine of an Italian sky. In our clirae, at 
least, every lover of nature knows how much 
the beauty of the scenery depends upon the 
clouds: the coming, going, ever-changing 
shadows, with all their effective tints, and 
lights and shades* Then how we love to 
watch those clouds themselves, more beautiful 
even than the beauty they impart : dissolving 
views, more exquisite than land or sea. Who 
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that has looked upon the ominous sunset, the 
fleecy vermillion, the concentrated gold, the 
sea-green streaks, and jet-black line across it — 
or watched the moon on a tempestuous night, 
swift as the courser, driving through the clouds 
whose anger turns to beauty at her touch — has 
ever thought the pure clear sky as beautiful ? 
It is well to borrow from God's works the 
lessons of his grace : He does it continually 
himself: Scripture imagery, and there is no 
writing so figurative as the Holy Scriptures, is 
principally taken from natural objects and 
appearances : the things unseen best known by 
the things seen : the immaterial best illustrated 
by the material : being as they are, the product 
of the same Almighty mind and hand : and 
fraught with analogies impossible to be over- 
looked by even the commonest minds : while 
only habit perhaps has made us insensible how 
almost wholly figurative our spiritual language 
is, and probably must be, while bound down 
by the present limitation of our senses. 

" Cloud" is the emblematic word for sorrow 
— for. gloom — for sadness — threatened evil, or 
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departed good. It embosoms the lightning— it 
portends the storm— it darkens the sun-light, 
and hides the directing stars. Notwithstanding 
what we have said about their beauty, we let the 
emblem stand so, while we try to draw gracious 
lessons from the use made of the clouds in the 
sacred narrative. 

Already our thoughts have run before our 
words to fix upon that most mysterious cloud, 
the presence once of Deity itself: " I come 
unto thee in a thick cloud " — the very dwelling 
place of the Most High — his only temple then 
upon the earth. Was it an emblem of sorrow? 
— Perhaps it was : but if it was, Oh ! who 
would ask to have it taken away ? " Before I 
was afflicted, 1 went astray," says the Psalmist: 
and how many more may say, that but for the 
darker providences that shut in their path, and 
went before them, and followed hard after them, 
they would have turned to the right or to the 
left, — " turned again to folly ;" rushed into 
temptation : been overtaken by sin : mistaken 
their way and gone many miles about: per- 
haps have never reached the hill of Zion. For 
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that the cloud was the abode of God himself, 
I am not sure that that disproves the emblem : 
for does He not say of the broken and contrite 
heart, that it is the place of his abode, his 
dwelling, his delight? Has not the suffering 
believer often seen God draw near just at the 
time that sorrow was at hand, as if his presence 
came in it ? Have we not met him, as Moses, 
in the very bosom of the cloud, to hold closer 
conference, unbroken and unwitnessed by the 
world ? The hour of suffering, of destitution 
or contrition, often affords the most perfect 
realization of the divine presence that can be 
attained by a believer in the flesh. Thither he 
is taken to learn the deepest truths : to receive 
the highest, holiest revelations of the Spirit: 
especially, if like Moses, he be the chosen 
teacher of God's people, called to convey his 
word and will to others. No one, I believe, 
cam be a very efficient administrator to the 
souls of others, till he has passed through 
much tribulation for himself. And certainly it 
is in the time of external depression and per- 
secution, that the church of Christ has ever 

N 
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shone the brightest, and enjoyed and exhibited 
the more glorious light of the Gospel of sal- 
vation : even as with them of old : " Then a 
cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle." 

But that mysterious pillar was light when 
light was wanted, and shade when shade was 
necessary. Nay more — it was both at once : 
" It came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel: and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, but it gave light by night to 
these." " One event (says Solomon,) happeneth 
to the just and to the unjust" — but if it does, 
it is only to separate them more effectually 
from each other — to decide and discriminate 
between the righteous and the wicked. The 
one calamity that overwhelms the many ; he 
similar troubles to which the godly and ungodly 
are exposed : nay, the transaction even, that 
leaves the wronged on the one side, and the 
wrong-doer on the other, the trembling fugi- 
tive and the proud pursuer : — Oh ! they are 
each and altogether like that cloud : they are 
not the same on both sides : on the one there 
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is access to a Father in Heaven: appeal to 
omniscient, omnipresent power : there is grace, 
protection, promise, submission, confidence— 
on the other side, confusion, rebellion, shame, 
fear and horror : " a fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment" — " The sorrow of the world that worketh 
death" — the triumph of unrighteousness, that 
worketh surer death — "The Lord looked 
through the cloud and troubled the Egyptians." 
Be sure there is more contrast than similitude 
in the double fronts of these dark and often 
mysterious interventions. Let those who have 
seen both sides — for there are many — who have 
tried affliction with God and without Him— - 
have stood in conflict on the right side and on 
the wrong — let them say, for they know, if the 
aspect of the pillar was the same. And now, 
as heretofore, the dividing darkness proves very 
often also a defence. The obscurity, or poverty, 
or sickness, that takes the believer out of sight, 
takes him out of danger very often : beyond 
the reach of avarice, pride, and earthliness; 
the temptations of the world and of the flesh ; 
the chariots and horsemen of the evil one: 
N 2 
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" They came not near the other all the night." 
Oh ! who that so reads the purposes of God, 
would choose perpetual sunshine for himself. 
It would be easy to our Father to give it us : 
but his varying providences are intended for 
our guidance — to stop, when they stop us : to go 
on, when they invite us, " Thy cloud standeth 
over them : thou goest before them •/' brighter, 
or darker, taken up or resting, the purpose is 
still the same, "To show you by what way ye 
shall go/' says the sacred historian — " To 
shew them light and the way wherein they 
should go/' repeats the prophet Nehemiah: 
And the Psalmist, " He led them with a cloud." 
We turn to the contemplation of another 
cloud, the one that fixed our thoughts upon 
this subject: a very different one, it seems, at 
first sight, and scarcely an emblem of sadness 
in any manner. One gospel says it was a 
" bright'* cloud : and assuredly all that was 
seen in it was glorious ; and all that was heard 
was glad, had they whom it overshadowed un- 
derstood it. But it is written — "They were 
sore afraid" — they feared when they entered into 
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it : even in their exclamation of wonder and 
delight it is said, " He wist not what to say: for 
they were sore afraid." Who has not entered 
such bright shadows as this ; and been afraid 
as they were ; before they knew the meaning 
of it all? It so very often happens that we 
contemplate with dread the thing that proves 
ultimately to be fraught with good, that we 
shrink, timidly and mistrustful, from the very 
step that leads us to our greatest happiness, 
most particularly when we know not, as they 
knew not when Christ led them to the mount, 
whither they were going, and what they were 
to see. It is true, they had no need to be 
afraid : Jesus was with them, and the glorified 
saints about them — heaven itself open, and 
the voice of the Father heard : but it is often 
so with us, and we may learn a lesson. We 
are taken some where, — something over-hangs us, 
something is about to happen, we do not indeed 
understand the purpose of God in it: but we do 
know, we might know, that Jesus will be with 
us : " When thou goest through the fire I 
will be with thee :" through the water, through 
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the cloud, be it a bright one, or a dark : the Son 
of God is in it : the saints in glory have passed 
through it before us, and are our witnesses — 
" A cloud of witnesses" to whatever may befal 
us in it : above all we hear, we shall hear if we 
listen, the voice of the Father acknowledging 
his Son, and owning us in Him, in whom he is 
well pleased. All this we know, even while 
the event may wear a fearful aspect, and 
seem to us full of dread and fraught with real 
danger. But how often do things prove the 
very opposite to our fears : the utmost possible 
occasion of rejoicing and re-assurance. Our 
own memory will point us to many such 
events, recalled with shame and wonder at our 
apprehensions; and containing like this a lesson 
of holy confidence for the future. Peter and 
James and John, would often afterwards, in 
moments of surprise and apprehended danger, 
recal to themselves their master's touch and 
voice, as they lay astounded on their faces: 
" Arise, be not afraid." Let us think of it 
whenever we feel afraid to enter where Jesus 
by his providence may bring us. 
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But there was another cloud: it was and 
must have been indeed a dark one : it received 
and bore away their risen Lord, so recently 
recovered from the tomb. The disciples be- 
held their Master disappear, their expectation 
of the kingdom was postponed; what was to 
become of themselves they did not know, and 
it is well they did not : they could not then 
have realized the power in which they were 
to be his witnesses unto death; they could 
have realized the bonds, imprisonments, and 
deaths that were preparing for them in the 
world. Perhaps, as they stood gazing on the 
cloud, they thought that they should follow; 
but it closed against them. He was gone, and 
they were left. " Whither I go ye cannot 
come." Of all their joys, their hopes, and 
consolations, nothing remained to them but 
a promise, — nothing but to wait in prayer and 
supplication, for the coming of the Comforter, 
whom as yetthey knew not : and to look through, 
happily for them, the unknown distance, for 
the re-appearance of the Son of man. 

There are many clouds like that cloud, that 
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hide all and take all, except the promises of 
God. Jesus will come again, — the Spirit will 
he given, — the prayer and supplication of the 
assembled mourners will be heard, and bring 
the promised one down. The disciples under- 
stood not, but they believed : they foresaw not, 
but they watched : they were confounded, but 
they obeyed. There are times of overwhelm- 
ing sadness, when we see indeed our loss, our 
difficulties, and dangers ; but cannot foresee, 
and cannot foreknow, the power that will be 
given us to sustain them, — the heavenly com- 
panionship that will be ours throughout them; 
their glorious, blessed, not always distant 
termination. "Wait for the promise of the 
Father, which ye have heard of me:" " Not 
many days hence : " " I will not leave you com- 
fortless, I will come unto you." 

" Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven ! " — Can that 
too be an emblem of gloom and sadness ? Yes 
— but the glory will be upon it then, the dark- 
ness, gloom, and sadness all behind. It will 
be the most terrific cloud that ever veiled the 
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skies ; the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
withdraw her shining, the earth beneath it 
shall shake, and the solid rocks be rent, terror 
and horror beyond conception shall be in it, 
and desolation and destruction wherever its 
shadow passes. " All kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of him." But then ! — O 
then it will not take our Jesus out of sight, 
— will not close up its pillowy folds against 
us! They that remain, and they that are 
asleep, the living and the dead in Christ, 
shall be caught up together in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord. Oh ! what is in the darkness 
of that cloud that we should fear it ? — what 
is the terror of that day that we should dread 
it? Rather let every timid, trembling saint, 
— every humble, penitent, believing sinner, 
repeat the apostle John's consenting words, 
" Even so, Amen." 

We have viewed the cloud as the imagery of 
sorrow, we have seen it so recognized in Holy 
Writ. We perceived its emblematic ends and 
uses, reviewed its brighter and its darker 
aspects, as exhibiting the gracious purposes 
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of God, in the trials and afflictions of his 
people; how near he may be in them, how 
bright his presence makes them ; how fearless 
in their threatening, how welcome even in 
their blackness. Remark but one thing more, 
it is a scripture figure still : — had there never 
been a cloud, there had never been a rainbow ; 
in paradise there was none — in man's inno- 
cence there was no need of any. Had there 
been no sin, there would never have been any 
sorrow, any gloom ; but one clear bright day 
of pure unbroken sunshine. But then we 
never could have seen the Father — have be- 
held him in all his wisdom, power, and love, 
exhibited to us now in the face of Jesus Christ, 
nor ever have attained that eternal height of 
glory prepared for us by union with the Son of 
God. Without the tremendous darkness of 
the fall, the rainbow-crown had never circled 
the Redeemer's head. 

So now, without clouds, we cannot behold the 
rainbow, and the darker they are, the brighter 
it appears. " Through much tribulation ye 
must enter the kingdom of heaven." Where 
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eould we have seen, what could we have known 
of our Father's mercy and our Saviour's love, 
the comforts of his Spirit, and the power of 
his grace, without those intervals of gloom 
and sadness, that put them to the proof, and 
bring forth their strongest colouring. Can we 
find it in our hearts to wish our clouds away ? 
We shall not do^so always, be assured. If ever, 
at the approach of sunset, we have seen the 
pure bright disk without a vapour near it, 
while above it and around it, tipped with 
burnished gold, rolled the broken masses of a 
dispersing thunder-storm ; and in the opposite 
heavens, the rainbow-arch, drawn on the dark 
bosom of the receding shower : just so will be 
the aspect of our griefs and cares, when the 
ransomed soul is taking its departure to another 
world. An awful glory will light up the past : 
in deepened shadow, and in stronger light, each 
little circumstance of our past lives will be 
exhibited, — things that went lightly over at 
the time, will gather substance and impor- 
tance at the last ; our escaped perils will be 
seen more fearful, our vanquished foes more 
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terrible, our sins a thousand thousand times 
more black : — but, it is not then that we shall 
wish that our day of time had been lit up with 
Italian sunshine. 



fc 



XIII.— THE DEAD. 



" God is not the God of the dead but of the living. ' — Matt, 
xxii. 32. 



Nevertheless, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were gone : the Prophets were gone, and men 
said that they were dead. Generation after 
generation of God's people had passed away : 
even they who lingered nine centuries of years 
upon the earth had finally gone too : in human 
language all who had lif ed had died — and all 
who were living must die : the living spirit 
must be seen to leave its tenement of earth : 
the hand of love must close the lightless eye : 
the mourners are seen to go about the streets, 
hurrying the useless body out of sight. 

We know what befals it, where we may not 
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see it, the grave is closed over, the sepulchre is 
built — "Men and brethren," exclaims the Apos- 
tle Peter, " Let me freely speak unto you of 
the Patriarch David, that he is both dead and 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this 
day." Nay, more — that mortal body which has 
died, been buried and entombed, stays where it 
is, till time shall be no longer : it may not live 
again till Jesus comes. Abraham is there : pro- 
phets, apostles, kings: the generations of nearly 
six thousand years of living and dying men lie 
deep in the bosom of their mother earth : wait- 
ing the coming of the day of God : and still the 
Bible says, the patriarchs are not dead. 

It is calculated, that forty persons die in 
every minute of time. Death is the main in- 
cident in human story : the spirit-stirring news 
of every day: somebody is dead : fallen in battle: 
killed by an accident : shot in a duel : assassinated 
in the street. Men talk of nothing else a little 
while ; and then it is forgotten, for some other 
death. We call it the only certainty on earth. 
The youngest child will speak of it as some- 
thing that he understands the meaning of : the 
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deepest investigator cannot tell us what it 
means. Our only real knowledge is that death 
is not what it seems to be : the termination of 
existence. The infidel who discards the word 
of God entirely, affects to think it is, because 
he supposes that he sees it is: he sees the living 
principle depart from the man, as it departs 
from the beast of the field: and finding no diver- 
sity in the perishable relicts of the two, con- 
cludes that dissolution is the same to both. I 
have read somewhere, I think in some mis- 
sionary records, of a little child, who seeing 
the baby brother that she loved, carried out and 
put into the ground, would steal away to the 
spot were he was laid, expecting that like the 
seed-corn she was accustomed to see sown, her 
little brother would come up upon the ground. 
She was as good a reason er as the other : and 
it chanced she was nearer right. By mere 
observation we could learn little more : the dis- 
solution of the reasoning, thinking man is to 
appearance as entire as that of the beetle or 
the worm. " There is hope of a tree, if it be 
cut down, that it will sprout again : and that 
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the tender branch thereof will not cease. But 
man dieth and wasteth away — yea, man giveth 
up the Ghost, and where is he ?" Nothing but 
revelation could have answered that. Whe- 
ther there is, or is not in the soul of man, a 
conscious immortality, leading even the un- 
taught savage to anticipate a future existence 
somewhere, cannot be certified by the fact that 
every nation and people have so believed : be- 
cause this universal expectation may very well 
have been derived to all people by tradition, 
from the first father of mankind. Adam knew 
better than any one what was meant by life, 
for he had had it ; and consequently by death, 
as the forfeiture of the life that he had known : 
and he might form, perhaps, a better notion of 
what was meant by the promised restoration. 
However, that be, the first father would surely 
transmit to all his race, the simple fact that 
death is not the end of being, which is all that 
the unassisted mind of man has ever known : 
and more, I believe, than he could have dis- 
covered for himself. 

Thus is it only in the revealed word of God, 
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apart from all we otherwise know, or see, or 
feel, that we can study the real meaning of the 
most familiar, the most sure, the most impor- 
tant circumstance pertaining to humanity — 
called by the name of " Death." Let us examine 
its meaning, or rather meanings, in the Bible : 
a study well calculated to dissipate both the 
fearfulness, and the fearlessness, which divide 
the world respecting it : a study how important, 
if it should appear, that every one of us, from 
the eldest to the youngest, may be dead to- 
morrow — must be dead sometime — are possibly 
dead now. 

I said its meanings : for in the Scriptures 
we read of present death, and of eternal death, 
of natural death, and spiritual death ; death of 
the body, and death of the soul ; a second death, 
a living death : diversities of expression that 
cannot in their application designate exactly the 
same thing. And yet I believe there is no 
variability in the essential character of " The 
Dead :" I am sure at least it never means the 
termination of our being. Let nobody hope it, 
let nobody fear it, for it is not so. 
o 
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We can only examine some of the more 
striking allusions to death in the Holy Book; 
but if we could go through them all individually 
and specifically, except where the word is meta- 
phorically used, I think we should find that 
death always means separation from God : the 
severation of the creature, in some sense or 
other, from the Creator, in whom alone is life : 
underivable from any other source, untenable 
for a moment in separation from him ; partially 
or temporally lost, in the degree that the sepa- 
ration may be partial or temporal : wholly, eter- 
nally lost, in so much as the disseverment is 
entire and eternal. 

Examine the first death ; it is difficult for us 
to do so ; because we have no notion of what 
natural life was before the fall ; and though the 
renewal of the soul in Christ, gives us some 
partial knowledge of what spiritual life is, it 
is at present the life of only the half-man ; and 
brings with it no perception of what existence 
was while the whole manhood, body afid soul 
united, lived in the life of its Creator. We 
only guess it by contrast, and can only describe 
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it by negatives. We know, however, that 
the death of Adam, and of all the dead in him, 
was not a cessation, but a change of being : 
the soul remained, the body remained, and 
yet both died. Humanity itself died. " In 
Adam all died." " Wherefore are all dead," 
says the Apostle. Adam's offspring did not die 
afterwards : they were not doomed to a con- 
tingent death sometime : they died then : be- 
fore they lived — before they had any being to 
put an end to — before they had any conscious 
existence of which death could be the termi- 
nation. How could this be — except because 
the union between the creature and the Creator 
was severed at the root : and all that were born 
of man, were born in separation : strictly born 
dead. We have often seen a tree cut down in the 
early spring-time, before a branch is put forth 
or a bud has opened. They are all there, how- 
ever, in inchoate being — branches, flowers, fruits. 
Sometimes a. few leaves will be seen to struggle 
forth as the summer advances : they look like 
living branches attached to a dead trunk. But 
we are not deceived, the woodman does not 
o 2 
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trouble himself to kill them for the future 
burning : let it alone ; it is quite dead enough. 
Oh! Satan knows this, his victims are dead 
enough : if only he can prevent their being 
planted anew : taken off from the fallen trunk, 
and rooted and grounded in Christ Jesus. 

Such is the first death, the death by Adam's 
sin: something not decreed, but done. Huma- 
nity was cut off, and cast out from the presence 
of its Maker. Suppose it not undone, and we 
have death eternal: bearing still the same 
meaning, separation, not extinction. I have 
said we lack experience to know fully what life 
means : how far are we from fully knowing yet 
what such death means — in all its ultimate 
horrors. To some extent, what was done has 
been undone: by the merciful suspension of 
the effects : by the partial continuance of God's 
presence about us, when it is lost within us : 
by the strivings of his Spirit in the conscience, 
while he abides not in the heart : even as the 
dews of heaven seem vainly to struggle for 
awhile to keep alive, and the sunbeams to vege- 
tate the budding branches of the felled tree. 
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I said vainly : but I believe I may carry my 
simile farther. I have cut down a "Willow 
tree, as doubtless others have, and through the 
first Spring and Summer, and even late in the 
Autumn, I have cut branches from it, and 
planted them ; and they took root in the ground, 
and became living trees. But a winter went 
by, and I tried it in vain the second year ; the 
time was passed, the osiers would not grow. 
Redemption has purchased on behalf of all 
mankind, not a reversal, but a delay : not life> 
but a time and a condition in which the man- 
hood may be made to live again, by union with 
the deity of Christ, by reunion with the Father 
in the Son. Do we not see why the moment 
when that delay terminates, in the separation 
of the body from the soul, has come to be dis- 
tinctively called death ? Not because it ends 
any existence or begins any; turns, life into 
death, or death into life : but because it is that 
point in the condition of the dead, at which it 
has pleased God to make it impossible, that the 
lost creature should ever be renewed to life 
again* Let the fearless pause. In what view 
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is it, can it be, so awful ? What has the grave, 
the hearse, the winding-sheet to do with it: 
imaginary terrors of too careless hearts ? Just 
as much as the swaddling clothes and cradle of 
the new-born babe, just passed from its mother's 
womb into the light. The funeral appanage 
has as little to do with death, as these with 
life : as little with eternity as these with time. 
The soul in everlasting bliss or woe, will think 
no more of the grave where the body sleeps for 
a short season, than men think of their cradles 
amid the joys and sorrows of their manhood. 

And now we see, how in the variable uses of 
the word, the individual man can be at once 
both dead and living: how David is said to be 
dead — and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to be 
not dead ; when both are undoubtedly in the 
same state. The soul regenerate and born 
again in Christ, is reunited to the source of 
life : it is no longer separate from its Maker, 
and therefore is alive : it remains in his pre- 
sence for evermore, and therefore never can be 
" the dead " again. Most truly it may be said, 
the Patriarchs are not dead: for even now their 
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souk dwell consciously in God's holy presence, 
one with the Father and the Son. But the 
souls of the patriarchs are only one part of 
themselves ; their bodies are not with God, and 
therefore not alive. The unrecovered half lies 
separate yet from Him and from themselves, 
waiting its resurrection from among the dead. 
V For to this end Christ both died, and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living : " the dead body and living 
soul of them that sleep in him. He is Lord of 
both, though the one be now with him in the 
paradise above, in conscious enjoyment of his 
presence: the other for a season in the grave, 
in unconscious separation from him, and after 
a manner from itself. And thus it may with 
no less truth be said of the patriarch David, 
that he is dead. Even as it is said of all, 
whether upon the earth or under the earth : 
our departure makes no difference in that re- 
spect — u If Christ be in you, the body is dead, 
because of sin — but the spirit is life, because 
of righteousness/' 

There is no metaphor then in those awful 
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texts that speak of the unregenerate dinner as 
actually dead, — " dead in trespasses and sins" — 
" let the dead bury their dead : " " she that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth:" 
" to the dead the gospel was preached :" " arise 
from the dead and Christ shall give thee life." 
The state of the impenitent unpardoned sinner, 
has all the characters of essential death; 
" Your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God." Praised be his name, there 
is also no metaphor in all those precious words 
that declare the contrite pardoned sinner to be 
actually alive, and beyond the reach of death. 
" He that believeth in me shall never die" — 
" shall not see death" — " though he were dead, 
yet shall he live." United to Christ, one 
with the Father and the Son, no further 
separation can take place : the separation be- 
tween the body and the soul, brings the con- 
scious spirit, with which the personal identity 
remains, still closer to its God : perhaps their 
reunion will bring it closer still; perhaps 
through all eternity it will be drawing nearer- 
become more and more alive. For truly both 
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life and death are capable of increase — farther 
and farther, nearer and nearer, as the lost 
through all eternity .may discover; their never- 
ending death increasing ever, by increasing 
distance between themselves and Qod. 

We can no where better study the essential 
nature of death, than in the sufferings of the 
Holy One. He was separated from his Father, 
an exile from that presence which none but 
Himself had known, from the first moment that 
he came into the world : his death went on 
increasing, even to the very moment of his 
extremity, when he was not absent only, not 
banished only, but forsaken. It was then that 
Jesus was numbered with the dead, not at the 
moment when his soul left his body. His 
death was finished then! he said himself it 
was— he said, " It is finished, and gave up the 
ghost." Men thought, as they think always, 
that he died then ; but it was not so. Jesus 
was numbered among the dead, while he was 
numbered among the transgressors. "Wherever 
his spirit went, while the incorruptible body was 
in the tomb, which could not be holden of it ; 
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he was restored to the love, the presence, the 
enjoyment of his Father, progressing in life 
again until his reascension. Ere the soldiers 
came and said, as they thought, that Jesus was 
dead already, the Son of man had made an end 
of death, for himself and for his people. It 
is just so with the believer. What men call 
his death, is simply the termination of it, and 
makes an end of nothing but itself: delivers 
him from " the body of this death," to which 
in the flesh his living spirit has remained 
bound ; while even to the unbeliever, dissolu- 
tion makes no end of life : for he has never 
had any, he was dead before. 

How unreasonable then, are the righteous 
man's fears, — how much more unreasonable 
the unrighteous man's courage — and how very 
much misplaced in general are the fears of 
those, who may not be without just cause of 
apprehension, but still mistake the object of 
their dread. Our only fear ought to be lest 
we be dead already. " Fear not them that 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.*' Fear not the mortal death, that only 
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separates the spirit from its corporeal frame- 
work, for so brief a season. " Fear him who 
is able to destroy both body and soul in hell :" 
the immortal death that separates the whole 
man, the risen body and the unburied spirit, 
for ever from its Maker. This is the second 
death. Blessed are they that have part in 
the first resurrection: "risen in Christ:" 
for over them the second death hath no power. 
When the books of heaven are opened, these 
will not stand for judgment among the dead. 
God has declared himself to be their God, and 
" He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living." 



XIV.-THE MESSENGER. 



" There was given me a thorn in the flesh — the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me."— 2 Cob. xn. 7. 



It has been said that only the strongest and 
the weakest intellects, the wisest and most 
foolish of mankind, have been persuaded to 
believe in apparitions. This, if it is true, is not 
difficult to account for. Weak minds receive 
things upon trust, believing what they hear, 
without waiting for evidence or weighing pro- 
babilities : strong minds do not refuse things 
upon trust, disbelieving what they hear without 
evidences or probabilities against it : the first 
are ever ready to admit that any thing is or 
can be, however apparently impossible: the 
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last are slow to decide that any thing is not and 
cannot be, however apparently improbable. 
Hence it comes to pass that many things beside 
the belief of ghosts, new inventions, new sci- 
ences, new discoveries, find their first disciples 
among the strongest and the weakest, the most 
thoughtless and most thoughtful: and that other 
things, being not new, but neither proved nor 
disproved, remain in this position to the end ; 
the ignorant believing them without a reason, 
the wise . unable to disbelieve them without a 
reason. 

To suppose that apparitions from another 
world, have not been seen and cannot be, is 
contrary to Scripture and to fact ; and if not 
contrary to right reason, is certainly without 
it ; since not a single reason can be given why 
they should not be seen. On the other hand, 
to expect or to credit occurrences so unusual, 
depending upon perceptions so delusive, and 
resting on testimony generally so insufficient, is 
contrary to sound judgment and the due exer- 
cise of a rational understanding. In every 
instance in which a spirit is stated or supposed 
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to be seen, the probabilities are so infinitely 
against it, the mere possibility that it may 
be so can scarcely have any sensible effect on 
our conclusions. Saul saw the spirit of Samuel 
and spake with him : the apostles saw Moses 
and Elias while they spake with Jesus : here is 
divine evidence enough to prove the possibility 
of the re-appearance of the departed: and 
there have been instances of the fact, though 
I think but very few, as strongly attested as 
human testimony is capable of being. While 
therefore it consists with the exercise of the 
profoundest intellect to believe that the ghosts 
of the departed may be seen, to believe that 
such apparitions are seen, even if by chance we 
think we see them, is not unjustly considered 
characteristic of weakness and credulity. 

But there is another kind of apparition from 
the unseen world, so frequent in Holy Writ, 
as to leave its possibility without a question ; 
and its probability only a matter of experience; 
I mean the apparition of angelic messengers, 
such as were used to frequent the patriarchs 1 
tents, and instruct the prophets of the olden 
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world : spake with the women at the Saviour's 
tomb: with the apostles when Jesus disappeared 
behind the cloud : and to Cornelius while he 
was fasting and praying in his house. I am 
not aware whether amidst the mass of legen- 
dary fiction pertaining to the first ages of 
Christianity, there are any sufficiently attested 
instances of such apparitions after the time of 
the Apostles. It is possible there may have 
been ; as there may have been a few other mi- 
raculous interferences; to confirm the faith and 
strengthen the testimony of the first converts, 
and establish the now exclusive authority of 
the written word. Suddenness, abruptness, is 
not the manner of God's workmanship : the 
Jewish ritual for example, was allowed to linger 
half a century after it was abolished, and some 
of its ordinances to fall gradually before the 
genius of the new religion, without any direct 
prohibition. So it was evidently with miracu- 
lous gifts; and may have been with appari- 
tions from the unseen world; the one case 
leading some Jewish proselytes, even in the 
present day, to insist that the law of circum- 
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cision has never been abolished, because it is 
not formally declared to be so : the other in- 
ducing some christians to deny that miraculous 
powers are withdrawn, because it is nowhere 
stated in Scripture that they should be so* I 
myself believe that all sensible miraculous in* 
terferences, properly so called, because submit- 
ted to the external senses, were superseded by 
the completion of the written word, and the 
coming of the Holy Ghost ; that abiding and 
indwelling Spirit, who is our ever-present 
medium of communication with the Father: 
though such interferences may have been oc- 
casionally continued, till the dispensation of 
the Spirit was fully understood; and been 
withdrawn experimentally, rather than sud- 
denly denounced. Without supposing there- 
fore for a moment that the apparition of hea- 
venly messengers is impossible, and never can 
occur again, I believe it is neither to be desired, 
nor expected, nor credited, on less than certain 
evidence. 

But there is a third kind of intercourse with 
the unseen world, respecting which I am afraid 
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we are none of us credulous enough : and if 
the wise and foolish have not united to disbe- 
lieve it, they have extensively joined counsel to 
forget it : I mean the influence of evil spirits 
on our minds. Many would grow pale with 
horror at the story of a ghost, — which since 
it did no harm was at least no subject of fear, 
— who can sit unmoved by the most appalling 
description of the power of the Evil Spirit over 
the minds of men. 

I cannot tell a ghost-story : but while writ- 
ing this, I read a familiar instance, I believe of 
frequent occurrence, of this prevalence of cre- 
dulity over faith in regard to the unseen world. 
It was of a certain ancient and stately house in 
Scotland, wherein were a number of rooms not 
recently inhabited; and respecting which the 
country people have a tradition about a certain 
Lady Lilborne, who once lived in, and is now 
supposed to visit them. Strange noises have 
been heard at times in these apartments ; all 
fully accounted for by the creaking of an old 
door that opens on the roof; which when the 
wind bursts open, on a stormy night, its jarring 
p 
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and creaking is heard through all the house. 
The inhabitants of the mansion meantime derive 
a remarkable advantage from the haunted cha- 
racter of these rooms: their garden is never tres- 
passed upon by night or day, and their winter 
store of apples and other such things are safe 
from depredation without lock or key, in the 
apartments of the Lady Lilborne. These timid 
depredators would scarcely mind to be told, 
as they are told in the word of God himreH, 
that in the room, or house, or garden, into 
which they venture, perhaps in darkness and 
alone, to commit a theft, or any other sin, an 
evil Spirit is actually present with them, of more 
mischievous intent and fearful aspect, if their 
eyes were open»to behold him, than Lady Iil- 
borne's ghost, if it were there. And yet this 
is a fact that needs no proof. The declarations 
of Scripture are absolute : imperative on our 
belief, and most urgent on our attention. 

That the presence of good spirits compassing 
about the paths of righteousness and peace, is 
less distinctly and pressingly stated than that of 
evil ones, is perhaps because the disclosure is 
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less necessary* and our belief of it taore ready. 
Men would be willing, most willing to persuade 
themselves of protection and companionship 
like this ; and therefore a slight intimation of 
it was sufficient : whereas the practical impor- 
tance of the persuasion is not great : so long as 
the full belief of the Holy Spirit's influence is 
maintained, it is not necessary to distinguish 
between those mental influences we receive 
directly from himself, and those that may be 
received in the secret whispers of some invisible 
agency of his grace. Nevertheless, in holy Scrip- 
ture there is such a statement, such a pleasant 
and gracious promise, as the presence of good 
angels with the just. The people of God have 
at all times wished it and believed it ; and I am 
not aware that a single reason can be urged for 
doubting it. One declaration in the word of 
God is as sure as a thousand, if there be no 
other to contradict it : and we have two, which 
if there were no more, would be enough. The 
apostle Paul supposes no doubt upon the sub- 
ject when he asks, " Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to them 

P2 
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that shall be hein of salvation ? " And what 
trembling, trusting soul, amid the turmoil and 
dangers of an adverse world, could bear to 
doubt the Psalmist's glad assurance f — " The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him." These ministering spirits may 
be heavenly essences, cherubim and seraphim, 
angel and archangel : or they may be the de- 
parted spirits of the just. " Seeing/ 9 says 
Paul, " we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses" — speaking of them who 
had departed hence in faith, as of present spec- 
tators of the conflicting race-course. Be they 
one or the other, or both, they are not here for 
nothing : and since we certainly know ourselves 
capable of being acted upon, in the case of evil 
spirits, without the intervention of our senses, 
there is more rationality than credulity in be- 
lieving that we may be the subject of benefi- 
cial influences from the unseen and the un- 
heard: perhaps of those who in the body 
loved us, and now while they wait our coming 
to their world of bliss, are permitted to guard 
and tend upon our steps. So we like, and so 
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we are, at the very least, permitted to believe. 
Meantime, the more momentous subject of our 
consideration remains: the action of evil 
spirits on the mind : the devil going about 
seeking whom he may devour — principalities 
and powers in heavenly places — " adversaries" 
— " enemies." Here is no subject of doubtful 
speculation, no day-dream of imaginary danger 
or midnight trance of superstitious dread : but 
an awful reality, a tremendous certainty. We 
are surrounded — Ah ! would that that were 
all ! we are beset from within as well as with- 
out, with invisible beings, active, intelligent, 
restless enemies, ever intent upon our injury 
and destruction. Is it too horrible a thought 
to dwell on? Perhaps it is: but it must be 
remembered. What can make an enemy so 
dangerous, as ignorance of his existence : or 
danger so formidable, as unconsciousness of its 
approach? Were the devil and his angels 
really permitted at any moment to appear, the 
alarm would not be confined to childhood, ig- 
norance, and timidity. I remember reading, I 
think in the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
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that, travelling once at midnight on a lonely 
road, closed up by impervious forests on either 
side, in company with some distinguished 
warrior of that most warlike period, I believe 
it was the great Turenne; the carriage ab- 
ruptly stopped : and they saw before them, 
just visible in the darkness of the night, a 
moving mass of black and shapeless things, 
immerged at either end in the dark forest, and 
only distinguishable by their motion as they 
seemed to cross the road. The travellers des- 
cended from their carriage : and the Marechal 
is related to have been seized with so great a 
tremor, as to be incapable of utterance, and 
obliged to lean on his companion for support : 
to whom he afterwards declared, that he had 
all his life desired to see an apparition, and 
had no idea it would fill him with terrors 
which he never experienced on the field of 
battle, and in the face of death. The appari- 
tion was a procession of black friars, muffled 
up in their cowls and cloaks, proceeding at 
midnight to perform their orisons and acquit 
their vows at some hallowed spot in the forest. 
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That they should look like misshapen beings of 
another world is conceivable enough : but that 
the hero of a hundred fields should become 
helpless with terror at the supposed sight of 
those malignant spirits whose existence and 
contiguity, as a christian, he must have known 
from his earliest childhood, would be surprising, if 
it were not of every-day experience how weakly 
does faith lay hold of things unseen, or prac- 
tically receive the things revealed. That Marfe- 
chal, like every other sinner of mankind, had 
met the devil and bis angels a thousand times, 
held parley with him, yielded to his suggestions, 
and perhaps been led captive by him at his 
will, without a thought of fear : though fami- 
liar, like ourselves, with the Apostle's awful 
warning, " We wrestle not with flesh and 
blood. Take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil:" and Peter's impressive 
charge — " Be sober, be vigilant, for your ad- 
versary the devil, like a roaring lion walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour." 

The manner in which evil spirits act upon 
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our minds, is perhaps as various, as it is inscru- 
table: though Scripture gives us some ex- 
amples of it. " Wherewith ? " saith the Lord, 
when he would have Ahab persuaded to his 
own destruction. " I will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets." In another 
place the working of Satan is spoken of as 
being with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders — with all deceivableness of unrighte- 
ousness. We shall call to mind the case of 
Judas, into whom at a certain time, Satan is 
said to " enter," having ruled over him from 
without long before: and the case of Job, 
whom Satan on the part of God was sent to 
try with various external ills. Not dwelling 
upon those possessions of the devil so frequently 
spoken of in the Gospels, which seem to have 
had the nature of sensible and corporeal, rather 
than spiritual influence, and probably ceased 
with all other sensible communications from the 
other world, one of the most remarkable and 
mysterious references to Satanic influence is 
that of our text, « A thorn in the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan." No satisfactory inter- 
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pretation has I think been given of this text. 
As it is said to be " in the flesh/' bodily infir- 
mities have been supposed, blindness, or stam- 
mering : but beside that the term flesh is so 
often applied in scripture to the whole natural 
man, mind as well as body, the carnal nature 
entire ; all such conclusions appear to me wholly 
gratuitous, until the fact be ascertained that 
Paul was blind — that Paul did stammer : facts 
not very likely to remain concealed, of which 
in my opinion there is not the slightest evi- 
dence. It is also argued that it must have been 
a bodily infirmity, because mental infirmity is 
sin ; in which Paul could not have gloried in 
any wise. But beside that no definite line can 
possibly be drawn between mental and bodily 
infirmities, it is not true that the former neces- 
sarily imply sin. Both are the fruits, and both 
the punishment of sin : and each in the out- 
ward manifestation and indulgence, may be- 
come actual transgression. But there are many 
things, so many, that a thorn such as Paul's 
might be extracted, perhaps, from every bosom, 
— constitutional propensities, temperaments, and 
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dispositions! of which the source may be purely 
physical, and is certainly beyond control; 
while the action appears moral, and the wilful 
indulgence is in every case a sin. 

Messengers like these have often caused the 
penitent believer to go mourning all his life : 
beseeching the Lord, not thrice, but three 
times a day, that the indwelling temptation to 
evil be removed, and receiving only the an- 
swer vouchsafed to Paul : " My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee " — not to remove the temptation, 
and relieve you from the painful, humiliating 
struggle against your natural infirmity, but to 
enable you to resist it and restrain it, that 
Christ may be glorified while you remain 
ashamed ; and his power be manifested by the 
very conflict it enables you to maintain, in 
despite of your own weakness, and the con- 
tinued strength of your indwelling foe. Though 
the nature of the Apostle's suffering from the 
Satanic messenger is graciously concealed, to 
extend the comfort derived by other sufferers 
from the statement of Christ's sufficiency, the 
design of it is made known; it was to keep him 
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humble, amid the extraordinary revelations and 
spiritual endowments which tended to exalt him 
so much above his fellows; and which did 
bring him nearer to the likeness of his blessed 
Lord, perhaps, than any saint that ever trod 
the earth : for which very reason it would seem 
likely to be something opposed, in his own con- 
sciousness at least, to the perfection of his 
saintly character. 

However that be, it is for these two pur- 
poses, to keep us humble, watchful,, and depen- 
dent, and to manifest the power of divine grace 
on our behalf, the continued assaults of Satan 
are permitted: and they are urged upon us 
with warnings proportioned to our insensibility 
and carelessness, that the eyes of our minds 
may be kept open to that, which if it could be 
submitted to our bodily senses, would fill us 
with horror and amazement. To all, the action 
of evil spirits upon the human mind is a matter 
of faith : but to the deep-feeling, and the self- 
observing, it often becomes more : even a per- 
ceptible reality the thoughtless would scarcely 
believe if it were told them ; which it cannot 
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be, without making use of sensible images that 
might mislead. Oh yes! I could tell many 
ghost-stories such as that : how in some lonely 
chamber, beside some silent death-bed — in mid- 
night watchings, or in twilight walks — time after 
time, night after night, the Evil Spirit has been 
met : and when the soul prepared itself to re- 
new some special prayer, some hearts 9 intensest 
care, perhaps the conversion of some most 
precious soul, perhaps the subjugation of some 
unholy temper, the fiend has interposed — 'Nay, 
you have prayed too long for this. Give it 
up — you see it is not the will of God to grant 
it/ "Yet God has promised." 'But then 
you find He does not keep his promise. 9 " That 
is impossible." ' And yet you see it is so— 
cease to pray/ 

In some such manner as this, before the 
prayer begins, and after it is ended, minutes 
will pass as much in conversation between spirit 
and spirit, as real an intercourse to the be- 
liever's soul, as real a consciousness of the 
tempter's presence, as if we saw the form and 
heard the voice. But profitable as such rela- 
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tions might be for example and instruction, the 
moment we attempt to clothe in human speech 
the mental story, we are in danger of producing 
legends of credulity and superstition, at least 
to the apprehensions of the inexperienced. It 
is better, I believe, to listen for such conversa- 
tions in the secrecy of our own hearts, and learn 
to know the Tempter's messengers when we 
meet them there. 



I 



XV.— THE GATES. 

" Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlast- 
ing doors, and the king of Glory shall come in. Who is this 
king of glory P The Lord strong, and mighty ; the Lord 
mighty in battle." — Psalm xxiv. 7, 8. 

Many of us have read or heard repeated, the 
figurative eloquence of the Welch preacher, 
who described the Father as having locked 
the gate of heaven, when the first man sinned, 
and thrown the key into the depths of hell ; 
swearing by Himself, that until some one 
should be found to fetch it thence, the gate 
should never more be opened to one of Adam 
born. Our thoughts to-day are not upon the 
key: it is not in our mind to consider the 
sole possibility of this supposed achievement. 
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Hell could be only reached through death, and 
death through sin ; and he who should sin and 
die, could never more come forth from that dark 
hiding-place to bring the treasure out. One 
only passed through sin without a taint,— one 
only suffered death without a sin, — one only 
entered hell, who could not be holden by it, 
and brought back the ravished treasure from 
the gulph. Our subject is the gate, and not 
the key ; though the imagery forcibly returned 
to us, when the above text was read. For 
while we join the Psalmist's prophetic war- 
song, and feel our bosoms swell with a share 
of the victor's triumph, the answered challenge 
comes back upon our hearts, " Who is this 
King of Glory," and how came he outside of 
those everlasting doors ? How came the gates 
down ; that eternal portcullis closed, while the 
King of Glory was without ? Where had he 
been, this "Mighty in battle," whose legions 
of angels might have gone forth without him, 
and destroyed every enemy at his command ? 
While the believer's grateful heart would 
change the response that answers the first 
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question, and his lips can scarcely be refrained 

from exclaiming, " Jesus of Nazareth, he is 

the king of glory:' 9 the other enquiry rests 

upon the mind ; and may well be the subject 

of the day's reflection : for on it depends our 

own share at least, in the triumph of the 

Redeemer's victory. 

The gate of heaven was closed, and the 

Lord of hosts, the king of glory, was without. 

We might well dwell upon the sad occasion : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree — whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world — and all our woe ; 
With loss of Eden." 

But our more blessed subject is the path 
by which it was regained, by " One greater 
man," and must be reached by all, who enter 
with him the everlasting doors. 

The prophet Isaiah writes — "Go through, go 
through the gates, prepare ye the way of the 
people ; cast up, cast up the highway ; gather out 
the stones ; lift up a standard for the people." 

The Lord of hosts went out indeed alone, 
and had it pleased him to return alone, he 
might have come back by the way he went, 
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left every enemy behind him slain, and passed 
without question into his own glorious and 
eternal rest. But his most gracious purpose 
was to prepare a way, and cast up a high-way, 
by which his people — the ruined, miserable 
perishing sons of men, might follow with him, 
and find an entrance too. " A Lord of Hosts " 
indeed; but what different hosts from those 
myriads of pure beings, whom he left behind, 
when he determined to get the victory by him- 
self, where angels could not have followed 
without destruction : " Mighty in battle " 
indeed ; but in fields of infirmity, defeat and 
shame, not to destroy his enemies, but to save 
them, to bring them living, not to leave them 
dead. In all this wonderful campaign, he 
slew but one, and that was death itself. Our 
subject is not the Redeemer's egress from his 
heavenly place, neither the work he came to 
do ; but the way by which he returned, and 
brings his host behind him to the gates of 
heaven. 

The Scriptures make mention of two other 
gates. Of one of these, the wide, the open, 
Q 
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the frequented gate, we have nothing to say 
now : the king of glory never entered there ; 
albeit, he was the only one of woman-born who 
did not. It has its everlasting doors of termina- 
tion too, it leadeth to destruction, We will 
only observe, that as there are but two ways 
of entrance, or of exit, there can be but two 
walks of intermediate life; neither is there 
mention made of any half-way gates, by which 
the two enclosures open into each other, that 
men may pass backward and forward as they 
will : whoever will follow Christ to the glorious 
and triumphant issue must enter where he 
entered, and pursue the way he went. " Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate." Never so strait 
as when he went through it himself, to pre- 
pare, as Isaiah speaks, the way of his people. 
He was obliged to denude himself of all his glory, 
of all his greatness, of his riches, his honour, 
his reputation. One comprehensive text will 
give the whole. — " Who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
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made in the likeness of men." Such was the 
Lord of glory's preparation before he could so 
much as pass into the narrow way ; " No form, 
nor comeliness" left ; to him who had been in 
the likeness of the Father, and the express 
image of His person ! Well might the prophet 
thereupon exclaim, " Who hath believed our 
report ?" If we are to enter, we must be stript 
as Jesus was, of all that is our own : little 
enough, it might be thought, to part with, 
and scarcely worth the taking or the leaving ; 
and yet enough to keep hundreds of thousands 
out — some poor remnants of moral rectitude, 
and virtuous affections, natural kindliness, and 
devotional feeling ; with some gathered-up rags 
beside, perhaps, of righteousness assumed: works 
without faith, and service without love, and 
forms without vitality, and profession without 
truth : the whole value of which, if ever they 
acquire any, depends on their being first given 
up to him, and for him, and passed, if passed 
they may be, as his, not ours : all property of 
merit in them being of ourselves disclaimed 
before we ask admittance. The renunciation 
Q2 
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of this miserable refuse of inherited, or acquired 
worth, always demanded of those who strive to 
enter, has often been refused, and they have 
gone away. 

"We are rich too, and wise and noble — of 
some reputation, and of some esteem — or we 
think we are — or we intend to be. In posses- 
sion or in prospect, there is much of this 
world's good that may be required of us to 
forego, ere we can enter — where Jesus left the 
glory and the wealth of heaven ! — but this is 
too costly a sacrifice for us. The miserable 
interests of three-score years and ten, or 
perhaps not a tythe of them — is too heavy a 
toll to pay at this strange gate : we must stand 
off, at least, and count the cost. Well, we 
may do that, Jesus has bidden us do it : he 
does not want blinded and deluded followers ; 
trapped into participation of his glory, through 
ignorance of the way by which he reached it. 
He did the same himself. He too counted 
the cost, and despised the shame, for the joy 
that was set before him. Others have done 
so, and counted not their lives dear, that they 
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might follow him. Many have done it, and 
gone away sorrowful, for they had great pos- 
sessions. We may have great possessions, 
and be called upon to use them, rather than 
resign them for Jesus' sake : or we may have 
small possessions, and be obliged to give them 
up. We may have wisdom, learning, reputa- 
tion, which must be counted dross that we may 
win Christ : or we may gain, in following him, 
so much of either as we should never have had 
without the teaching of his Spirit. This only 
is certain : none but the penniless can pass that 
way: we must give up our proprietorship in 
every thing, that whatever be afterwards com- 
mitted to our keeping, be held as no longer 
ours: its future appropriation left to our 
Father in heaven. Jesus did so : he resigned 
into his Father's hands all the glory that he 
had with him before the world began, and with 
augmented greatness, had it back — " Where- 
fore he hath highly exalted him." So it will 
be with us. There is only this difference: 
what he gave up, was his : what we give is not 
ours, although we think and speak of it as 
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such : his need not have been parted with, but 
for oursakes : ours must be parted with at the 
last gate if not the first : " Then whose shall 
those things be ? " And yet westand reckon- 
ing how much we may lose by taking up our 
cross to follow Christ. He will never tell us 
this beforehand : we must consent to part with 
all, as he did : father, mother, wife, children, 
houses, lands, for his sake and the gospel's : 
but whatever he ultimately takes away, he has 
pledged himself to repay a hundred fold. 
Short counting of such costs one might suppose 
would do ; but it does not prove so, and thou- 
sands turn away from the strait gate, for fear 
of the temporal consequences of passing through 
it. All these, as it is written, seek to enter, 
but are not able : it is too narrow for them. 
" Not many great, not many wise, not many 
learned." 

But there is another obstacle : there is our 
load of sin which may not pass. Yes: this 
is our real difficulty, and it was his : the Lord 
of glory had this difficulty to meet, and he 
alone could have surmounted it, for himself 
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and for his followers. He too carried an over- 
whelming weight of sin : for God had laid on 
him the iniquity of us all: — and under this 
heavy imputation, could never have regained 
the blissful seat. But he had made a covenant 
with the Father, and pledged his Deity to 
destroy and^ make an end of it, before he 
reached the golden portals. To this end he 
came : to this end he lived and died, and by 
his Godhead alone had power to perform it. 
Herein we follow not with him ; " He looked 
for some to help, and there was none, and his 
own arm got him the victory." Nevertheless, 
the same plea is available for us, and we must 
use it ere we can be allowed to pass. "We 
cannot get rid of our burthen at the gate ; but 
we can undertake in his name, as he did in his 
own, that it shall be overcome and made an 
end of by the way. To this issue, we are re- 
quired to do with our sins, exactly as we 
do with our righteousness and our posses- 
sions, — to give them up entirely to him, and say 
they are his, not ours. We may not try to 
retain a single one of them ; neither think of 
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our burthen as any more our own, or attempt 
to carry it through in our own strength* Then 
with so much of our iniquity as in his wisdom 
he takes not immediately away, we shall be suf- 
fered to pass the first gate : a lightened, ever 
lightening load — but still a load : till we reach 
the spot, on this side of the second gate, where 
our Lord redeemed his pledge, and made an end 
of transgression, nailing it to his cross: leaving its 
burying-place open for all that should come 
after him. " Thou wilt cast all our sins into 
the depth of the sea." 

These are the terms on which alone that 
wicket is ever past, or the great portals reached ; 
without which we may strive, and strive in vain. 
The first who complied with them was the Lord 
of glory. Some think the way of life is en- 
tered at baptism : if so, it must be the baptism 
Jesus was baptized with, of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire, from above and not from beneath ; 
when the Spirit that begat him descended visi- 
bly upon Him, and the Father who chose, pro- 
claimed his pleasure in Him: "Behold mine 
elect in whom my soul delighteth : " — " This is 
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my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased." 
Ours must be what his was, baptism by that 
" One Spirit into one body, whereby we are all 
made to drink into one Spirit." " Buried with 
him by baptism into death, that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even we also should walk in newness 
of life." Such a baptism is frequently spoken 
of in Scripture as a part of our conformity to 
our blessed Lord : a circumcision not made with 
hands, of the heart and not the flesh. Whether 
we consider the passing of the strait gate to re- 
present the time of our new birth unto righte- 
ousness, of our acceptance by the Father through 
faith, or of our outward profession of the name 
of Jesus, it matters not : we can only be pre- 
pared for it as Jesus was, and pass through it 
as he did, by giving up all to him as he gave up 
all for us : the likeness of his death, the like- 
ness of his resurrection, the likeness of his 
life: for however many gates men may have 
set up, to let in or to keep out, there is but one 
upon the narrow road of everlasting life ; and 
that is it by which the King of Glory first went 
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through, to make a high way for his ransomed 
host, even till they reach the self-uplifted doors 
of everlasting bliss. The key is his : his first 
word and his last is " Follow me." They who will 
not, may enter where else they please, and use 
whatever other keys they may discover : these 
doors will never lift up their heads to any name 
but His. Nay, though we should have travelled 
twenty years, thirty, forty — even to the verge 
of our three-score years and ten : forasmuch as 
there is no cross road, but rather a great gulph 
fixed, which they who would pass cannot, we 
must go back though it be at the eleventh hour; 
a long and weary way it will be then, to begin 
at last as we might have begun at first. It will 
be still and always true — " If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself" — " Let him 
leave all that he hath, and follow me" — (t Ye 
must be born again." 

If we should attempt to describe as fully 
the path on which this unfrequented lonely 
wicket opens, we must trace the blessed Jesus 
through all the progress of his life on earth. 
His footsteps are that path : his words are the 
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way-mark ; his Spirit is the light ; himself is 
the guide, the always sufficient, always present 
example. A strait way it is ; for his footsteps 
never turned to right or left : a sure way it is ; 
for he so hedged it in, that a wayfaring man 
though a fool, cannot err : none lose their way, 
but they that miss the entrance : none halt or 
stumble, but they who look aside, and lose sight 
of him who goes before. A few general features 
only of His path we can contemplate now: 
assured that whatever in the smallest degree 
deviates from Christ's example is not the 
direct road to his heaven. It was a way of 
lowliness, humility, and submission ; of active, 
unwearied watchfulness and endurance. " He 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth." He came not to seek his own glory, to 
do his own will, to speak his own words — to 
perform his own works. Jesus disclaims all — 
" Not mine, but the Father's that sent me." 
He submitted every thing that he did or said to 
the test of the divine word — " It is written" — 
" That the Scripture may be fulfilled." He 
sought every thing of his Father in prayer — 
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" Continued all night in prayer to God :" " Went 
apart into a mountain to pray" — " Was heard 
in that he feared." — " He learned obedience by 
the things that he suffered" — "Was made perfect 
through suffering." We might go through every 
particular of the Redeemer's life, and find it, 
as to his humanity, exactly the same path that 
we must tread. One blessed difference indeed 
there is : He who went before has " gathered 
out the stones:" he has made the crooked 
straight, and the rough places smooth. The 
path of life to us is smooth indeed, compared 
with what it was to Him, who gathered out the 
curse as he proceeded, and left all things blessed 
to those who should come after Him. The 
path of faith, of obedience, of life, for they are all 
one and the same thing, is simply to follow Christ. 
We have described the first gate : but who 
shall describe the last ? Into whose heart has 
it entered to conceive the eternal weight of 
glory, that awaits the believer there ? Some 
will recal, perhaps, as we do at this moment, 
our own story of poor Poll Peg — the sights she 
saw, and the songs she heard at the close of the 
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narrow road: the vision on the memory of 
which she went all her subsequent way rejoic- 
ing. "We need not dream : we have here the 
song they sing at heaven's gates: repeated every 
time a ransomed soul arrives. Perhaps it is 
the one they sing for joy within, whenever some 
poor sinner of the earth, passes the lowly 
wicket : " One sinner that repenteth." This 
King of Glory is the risen Saviour : risen with 
his spiritual body from the tomb. Good as it 
is to think of Jesus crucified for us — the garden, 
the judgment-hall — the cross : it is no less good 
to think of Jesus, triumphant for us over sin 
and death, " If Christ be risen, then are we 
risen with him." Continually is some blessed 
member of his body arriving at the Everlasting 
Doors, to hear the challenge repeated — answer- 
ed — satisfied — not by their own names : these 
were left at the first gate, where we renounce 
ourselves, and put on Christ : not by their own 
right; we sign away all claims at the beginning: 
not as their own ; we there give ourselves away, 
in body, soul, and spirit to be His. But not 
harder to recognize will the poor pilgrims be, 
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contrite and broken-hearted, destitute and 
overladen, as they entered on the way : than 
was the despised Nazarene, servant of servants 
as he went in before them. " With my staff/ 1 
says the exiled seed of Abraham, "I passed over 
this Jordan, and now I am become two bands." 
" The Lord of Hosts/' " The King of Glory," 
" Mighty in battle :" his redeemed people are his 
glory — his hosts — his victory : and are all there- 
fore included in these names* Should we ever 
listen to the words unmoved ? Ever let them 
pass over our lips unfelt ? Why not rather try 
to tune our harps, and tune our hearts in grate- 
ful, holy preparation for the song ? Particu- 
larly, should those who are now following Jesus 
in the narrow way, try to recal it whenever the ( 
pass of death seems gloomy, and the thought 
of departing hence is mixed with terror. 



XVI.— THE HOUSE. 

41 Where is the house that ye build unto me— and where is the 
place of my rest ?" — Isaiah lxvi. 1. 

It is very difficult to mix the idea of locality 
with our conceptions of Deity. We think of 
Jehovah existing in all space, pervading every 
thing, and present every where — knowing with- 
out observation, doing without action, ruling 
without interference, and directing without com- 
munication, much more readily than we realize 
a place where God is — a form that He has, a 
time when He appears, or a word that he has 
spoken. Nevertheless, or it may be on that 
very account, the God of the Bible presents 
himself to our faith, as the very opposite to 
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this god of philosophy, of natural understand- 
ing, and conception ; whom however we may 
fancy we believe, and by possibility at times 
may vaguely fear, we cannot know, and cannot 
love, and therefore cannot please. Notwith- 
standing his universal presence, the God of re- 
velation speaks always of himself as having a 
dwelling-place, a throne, a house, a temple, as 
it is variously called: more comprehensively, 
' a presence* — quite distinct from that impercep- 
tible nearness, and inappreciable omnipresence, 
with which he pervades the universe entire. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of realizing it, 
we receive with our first notions of religion the 
belief of such a place : above, in heaven, above 
the heavens — an undefined locality, where Je- 
hovah reigns — where we are said to enter into 
his presence, to abide in his presence, to have 
fulness of joy in his presence for evermore. 
Such is the language of Holy Writ : how far, 
in reference to the unseen world, it is only lan- 
guage — the language of humanity necessary 
for communication with humanity — we cannot 
tell : it being not possible to exhibit to us the 
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things of another world, but through the per- 
sonifications and appellations of things with 
which we are conversant here. Paul, who was 
transported thither, and John, who in a vision 
saw it, could only tell of a third heaven, of 
harps and palm-branches, and glass and pearls: 
wanting a nomenclature for whatever they really 
saw. 

But beside the eternal dwelling-place of the 
Most High, and quite as distinct from his uni- 
versal Omnipresence, there is a presence spoken 
of in Scripture, under the same appellations — 
his house — his tabernacle — his temple — his 
abode : an earthly place where he is said to 
dwell distinctively, and be especially perceived. 
His earthly temple once was this beautiful world 
entire : made with no hands but his own : roofed 
only with his own magnificient skies: paved 
only with his own spotless, unpolluted soil. 
Where all was good, there was no need of sepa- 
ration and consecration for his use. " Walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day " that " pre- 
sence " was, from which our first parents hid 
themselves. The manner of it, we know not : 
R 
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it was something they understood, no doubt 
had loved: now feared and fled. It wai 
therefore a conscious and special manifestation 
of Deity, a presence seen or heard or felt. 

In the temple of nature too, Enoch and Noah 
and the saints of old, were used to raise their 
temporary altars, when invited to hold commu- 
nion with the Lord. Often as He visited, the 
Patriarch's tents, closely as by faith they walked 
with him, intimate and sensible to their appre- 
hension as his communications with them were; 
there is nothing said about Jehovah's dwelling 
upon earth, or fixing his name in any special 
place, until he withdrew himself and his people 
from the world at large, and removed his throne 
to the narrow limits of the separated land. At 
all times he was nigh to them that feared him, 
and dwelt with them that are of a broken and 
contrite spirit: but He never had a temple 
made with hands, except during the typical or 
figurative dispensation: He ordained it then 
himself : commanded the manner and service of 
it to the most minute particular : placed the 
Ark and the Shekinah, the manifest tokens of 
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his presence, in it : a moveable house at first, 
and then a fixed one, respecting which He him- 
self acknowledges it as his own Holy Place. 
Beautiful as this first temple, or shall we rather 
say, second temple, was, there is something to 
our feeling intensely melancholy in the worldly 
pomp and transitory splendour of it, contrasted 
with the awful forebodings of the consecratory 
prayer, and the almost melancholy purpose of 
the house : a place of seclusion, as it were, for 
the Maker of heaven and earth, in which to 
hide himself from the rebellious world : that 
beautiful first house which He builded for him- 
self, and made so worthy of his habitation : a 
place of retirement too, from the throne of his 
own Israel ; that he might dwell alone in the 
thick darkness, behind the veil where only one 
might enter, to receive communications from 
him for the people, and behold the manifesta- 
tions of his presence. Well might it be written 
how much the glory of the latter house should 
be greater than the former, when the mysterious 
symbols were exchanged for the presence of 
the Incarnate Son of God : never so glorious 
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as at the moment when the veil was rent, and 
the wall of separation broken down for ever. 

" Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up/' said the blessed Jesus — but he 
spake of the temple of his body — where then 
the present Deity abode. They did destroy it, 
and he kept his word. But there was another 
word, and that he also kept : " Verily I say 
unto you, there shall not one stone be left upon 
another that shall not be thrown down," From 
the moment that Jesus ascended up on high, 
the Temple of Jerusalem ceased to be the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah. As, when the 
symbols of the Deity left the temple of Solo- 
mon, it was destroyed : so when the glory of 
the second house withdrew, it was given over 
to destruction also. 

But was there nothing to succeed it ? Was 
God to have no more a dwelling-place upon 
earth — and man no more a manifest and per- 
ceptible presence of his God ? This is the ques- 
tion that most concerns ourselves, and is indeed 
the end of our reflections. We should feel it 
to be unlikely, if we did not certainly know it 
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to be untrue : most unlikely, that He who in 
the worst of times, when the world disowned 
its Creator, and Zion rejected her eternal King ; 
before the serpent's head was wounded, or sin 
and death were conquered, did vouchsafe his 
special presence in an appreciable manner to his 
people, — should now in the more glorious minis- 
tration of righteousness withdraw into his dis- 
tant heaven, and be present to his people, only 
in like manner as he is present to all the world. 

But we are not left to probabilities and con- 
jectures. On the eve of his own departure, when 
it most behoved it should be known, Jesus an- 
nounced his Father's purpose : " We will mani- 
fest ourselves unto you as we do not unto the 
world." •' We will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him." " The world seeth me 
no more, but ye see me." 

Where then is the tabernacle of his presence 
now ? Where has he dwelt since his house of 
cedar was abandoned i In a temple, again of his 
own building, of his own choosing. He never 
did, he never will abide in a house of man's de- 
vising, of man's appointing, of human choice 
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and consecration. Such temples are for us, and 
not for Him : designed for our use, and not for 
his : meet places for the more reverend worship 
of the God above ; but never acknowledged as 
his abode below. His promise even to meet 
his people is not attached to certain places, as 
it was of old in Zion : it is " Wherever " two 
or three are met together. Men may. build 
Babels, as they often do : beginning in conspi- 
racy and ending in confusion : but God sets not 
his name upon them. It is not written " Ye 
have built " but fS ye are built up a spiritual 
house." Before the Incarnate presence left the 
world, God chose and prepared for himself ano- 
ther dwelling-place. Stone after stone has been 
daily adding to it according to the pattern ap- 
pointed by himself: lively stones, precious 
stones, it is his own gospel-language — " Builded 
together for a habitation of God." " A holy 
temple in the Lord." "Ye are the temple of 
the living God : as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them and walk in them." « This spake Jesus," 
once more, " of the temple of his body : " his 
spiritual body, " his church which is his body." 
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Christ's spiritual Church collectively, and every 
member of his mystical body separately, form 
now the tabernacle of the Most High on earth, 
in which He abides and in which his presence 
is. Let us consider the manner of it : distinct 
from any previous manifestation — yet not less 
palpable, less appreciable where it dwells, than 
when submitted to the eye of sense. 

" If I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come — If I go I will send him." The 
Holy Ghost, one with the Father and the 
Son, Omnipresent at all times together with 
them, and working at all times with them 
in the world, renewing, sanctifying, com- 
forting the saints, striving with, restraining, and 
overcoming the world, the devil and the flesh ; 
has since the ascension become in a new and 
especial manner the representative, (if I may 
so speak, of the Trinity upon earth :) is Himself 
" the presence " dwelling in his own peculiar 
temple now, as of old the Shekinah, the Urim 
and Thummim and other manifestations of a 
present deity dwelt in the first temple, and as 
the Son of man for a short season bqcame him- 
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self the glory of the second. The change in 
the indwelling God, and the change in his dwell- 
ing-place are very much alike : no longer visi- 
ble to the earthly eye, no longer oracular to 
the earthly ear, the world cannot discern or know 
the one or the other. Men build themselves 
up a church, and say it is " the temple " — they 
consecrate a wafer, and say it is " the God " — 
or locate "the presence" after some minor 
fancy of their own, in what they determine to 
call the most sanctified part of a building de- 
riving its own sanctity only from themselves : 
in imitation, as I suppose, of the Jewish Temple. 
An inglorious change indeed from the house 
that Jehovah once appointed for himself in 
Jerusalem: though the Apostle contrariwise 
affirms, that that which was then made glorious, 
" had no glory in this respect, by reason of the 
glory that excelleth." How much opposed to 
this miserable retrocession is the divine Ian* 
guage, and the divine manifestation. Paul 
says, " If they could not look on Moses for 
the glory of his countenance, which was to be 
done away, how shall not the ministrations of 
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the Spirit be rather glorious." When Jesus 
came, he brought the divine presence from its 
hiding place of mystery and darkness, housed 
in his own human form, and exhibited it in 
living words, in living thoughts, in living actions; 
manifest to the intellect, as well as to the 
senses : accessible to the people, as well as to 
the priest ; though still, as always, recognizable 
only by the eye of faith. When the time came 
that He should go to his Father, did he diminish 
the glory of the earthly house, and send his 
presence back to the thick darkness : to roofs 
of cedar and temples built with hands ? Impos- 
sible. It must go on from glory to glory. " It 
is expedient for you that I go away." It was 
a higher dispensation, a more glorious mani- 
festation that should succeed the Incarnation — 
a nearer, a closer, a more intimate communica- 
tion : the godhead not dwelling with, but 
dwelling in us — not manifesting itself to us 
from without, but from within: in the deep 
consciousness of our inmost souls. This is what 
I understand by that particular coming and 
giving of the Holy Ghost which was to follow 
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on the Ascension. He was to come in person, 
if I may so speak, and bring the divine presence 
into the temple prepared for it. "Wherever 
there is a believing heart that temple is: wherever 
the temple is, there is the indwelling Godhead. 
" Ye are the temple of the Holy Ghost." The 
Father, Son, and Spirit being one, do all abide 
in the believer : but they do so in the person 
of the Spirit : as he who had seen the Son had 
seen the Father, although the Father was not 
incarnate : so he in whom the Spirit dwells, is 
the tabernacle of the triune God': though the 
Son is gone to where the Father is. €S We 
will come unto him and make our abode with 
him." 

The manner of this *■ presence* is easy to 
recognize within the temple, but very hard to 
tell to those without. True, as the face of 
Moses shone when He had talked with Deity 
face to face ; and as there was something in 
the companions of Immanuel that betrayed 
them ; and by which it was discovered that they 
had been with Jesus: so there are external 
characters pertaining now to christian men 
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sufficient to testify of the indwelling God: 
characters and out-actings more or less dis- 
tinctly resembling his, in whom the same pre- 
sence without measure dwelt. But the influ- 
ence of that presence in his own dwelling-place! 
can be only there beheld and there understood, 
and there enjoyed. " The Comforter" — it is 
but one name of many — Light, life, knowledge, 
truth, love, peace, all these, and many more, 
might as well have been his name ; for He is 
all of them to the heart, in which he dwells. 
The inaudible ever heard, the invisible always 
seen : there is He : resolving our questions, 
pointing out our paths, upholding, directing, 
and strengthening our faith. He turns the 
pages of the Holy Book to find the word we 
want : throws light upon the word we do not 
understand: — determines our utterance as 
Christ would have us speak — our hearts to the 
prayer the Father will accept. Sole interme- 
diate now between ourselves and heaven, he 
takes our message up, and brings the answer 
back, — he brings God's message down, and 
takes up our consent. He uses external means, 
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but it is not in them he dwells : there is the 
great mistake : the Godhead does not dwell in 
sacraments, in churches, in ordinances of any 
kind, not even in the Holy Book itself : else 
were it never a sealed book or a dead letter : 
He holds these in his hand : and operates by 
them in the world as well as in the believer: 
effective for everything when be takes them up. 
insufficient to any thing when he lays them 
down. But it is from his Holy house, his own 
most Holy place, the heart of the believer, of 
the reader, the preacher, the hearer, the user, 
the receiver of his means and ordinances, that 
he gives value to them, sheds light upon them, 
throws influence into them, and makes them 
effectual to their most gracious ends. There 
and there only does God now manifest himself to 
his people, as he does not unto the world : while 
in a manner his Spirit still strives with all men: 
adding to his house continually such as shall be 
saved : thus rendering it more glorious every 
day : and making it ready for the Son's return : 
" When the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple." " He was in the world, 
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and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not," is as true of one 
person of the Trinity as the other — it is eter- 
nally true of all. — And not less true of each is 
the blessed converse : " But ye know him, and 
have seen him, for he dwelleth in you, and 
shall be with you." Does the believer not 
know the indwelling of the Godhead in him- 
self? As surely as ever Moses saw the Deity in 
the burning bush, as Anna and Simeon saw 
Deity in the babe of Bethlehem, the believer 
perceives the Spirit's presence in his soul : a 
presence more real by far to him than sense 
could make it. The senses may mislead. 
Hunger may gaze upon what seems a banquet, 
and be deceived ; the satisfied appetite cannot. 
The thirsting traveller may be only mocked by 
the delusive mirage of the desert; but not when 
he has drunk deep of the pure stream and been 
refreshed. " We know," says the Apostle, 
" that we are of God, by the Spirit that he has 
given us," we know that we are the Temple of 
God, by the presence of the Godhead in us. 
The operations of the Spirit are sensible ope- 
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rations : the Bible only can tell us what tl 
are : experience only can tell us when we p 
take of them. 

Jehovah will have yet another temple her 
and our world another " presence." It is thi 
spoken of in the book of Revelation. " Behol 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He wi 
dwell with them, and they shall be his peopl 
and God himself shall be with them, and I 
their God," When his own beautiful creatio 
shall be recovered from the curse of sin, beai 
tified in its redemption a thousand thousan 
fold, and the Son of Man shall return to it i 
glory, the whole world will be his dwellini 
place again, and his presence shine througho 
it : as it is written, " I saw no temple the] 
For the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb i 
the temple of it." 



XVII.— THE EQUAL. 



" Yet ye say, the way of the Lord is not equal. 
Ezek. xviii. 25. 



Folly calls fortune blind, unjust, capricious. 
Unbelief speaks of fete sometimes as arbitrary, 
sometimes as indiscriminate, a wilful or an 
indifferent distributor of good and evil. Even 
the stars, those rigid observers of irrefragable 
law, who never pause or hasten in their courses, 
or turn their bright orbs to the right hand or 
the left, are charged with malignant partiali- 
ties in the disposal of their influence. By all 
consent then, it would seem, there is an 
inequality of good and evil in this terrene 
world; which man, its mazed inhabitant, is 
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unable to controul or to account for ; 
acquitting himself of all responsibility in 
concludes to be chargeable on injustice soi 
where. Without faith in revelation we si 
pose it must have remained so : the urn, 
horoscope, or the book of fate, must have k< 
the key of the unsolved riddle still. 

To a reflecting mind few things are earli 
or more frequently, perhaps painfully prese 
whether in the form of pity, or of envy, th 
the apparent providential inequalities of hum 
destiny between the cradle and the grave, 
say apparent because, great as they really ai 
as men count greatness, they are not a hu 
dredth, nay a thousandth part of what th 
seem. 

There is a touching anecdote of one, endo 1 
ed with rank and fortune, chancing to enter 
poor cottage where some six or eight healt] 
ruddy children were waiting with longing loo! 
the final distribution of the last morsel of i 
exhausted loaf, — " Here are the mouths, b 
where is the meat ? " exclaimed the child 
luxury in the house of want. Some time aftc 
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the cottage mother having an errand to the 
noble mansion of her visitor, found the doors 
and windows closed ; silence and sorrow reigned 
through the splendid hall ; the lady had that 
day lost her only child. The remark in the 
cottage came into her thoughts, — " Here is the 
meat, but where are the mouths," said the 
child of poverty in the mansion of wealth and 
splendour. 

All is not as it seems to be, in externals 
even. There are so many calamities to one 
class, that another is less exposed to : so much 
of evil that poverty does not bring with it, and 
wealth cannot buy off; so much of good^ that 
health does not require, and sickness cannot 
enjoy : there are so many abatements of favour- 
able and adverse circumstances by reason of 
some other circumstances: so many changes 
too, in each individual destiny, during the 
three-score years and ten, between the child- 
hood, the youth, the manhood and decline; 
the breaks of sunshine in every stormy day, 
the seven years' plenty, that bear enough for 
the seven years' scarcity: and lastly, there 
s 
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is such prolongation and such cutting-short of 
years : — if it were possible to put together the 
favourable and unfavourable circumstances of 
each individual life, the inequalities of fortune 
would not be what they seem, should happi- 
ness be even measured from without. But this 
it cannot be. Suffering and enjoyment being 
mere conditions of the mind, the unfelt evil is 
not suffering, nor the unfelt good, enjoyment : 
and whenever they become so, the happinesss 
or misery, joy or sorrow, is in proportion to the 
feeling, not to the occasion of it* What a 
wide extent of inequality must thus be swept 
away : how much of envy turn at once to pity, 
if it were possible to separate sensation from 
its sources, and weigh and measure it apart : to 
weigh the nervous impressibility of one mind, 
against the phlegmatic obtusity of another : the 
grateful gladness of one heart for a little, 
against the weary discontentments and satiety 
of the full. I once made a visit to an aged 
saint, up three pair of stairs, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rathbone Place. She was sick and 
past work, and living upon an allowance from 
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the Aged Pilgrim's Society, and other doles of 
charity, I found her at dinner on a mess of 
turnip-greens. There was no snow-white 
damask on the table, but it was well scoured ; 
the greens had not had time to cool, between 
the fire and the clean white plate, to which, 
without rising, she neatly and carefully trans- 
ferred them, assuring me she understood cook- 
ing very well. She told me turnip-tops were 
very dear in London, they used to be cheap in 
the country where she lived when she was 
young ; and she had been very fond of them : 
so having money that day, she thought she 
would treat herself for once to a good dinner. 
" And very fine they are : " she added, with a 
look of exultation as she proceeded with her 
feast — " Nobody need have a better dinner — 
they only want a little pepper; but then," 
she added, with a complacent smile, " We 
cannot have every thing," — * We cannot have 
every thing." I repeated to myself as I 
returned to an abundant home. Where is 
there another dinner eaten this day in London 
with a relish so true — a taste so gratified — a 
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heart so contented and sufficed. Amid the 
discontentments and complainings of a luxurious 
world which nothing can silence, . and nothing 
put to shame, how often I have thought since 
of the turnip-tops and pepper, the saintly 
pilgrim's " Every thing ! "—I think of it often 
at tables plentifully furnished, and arranged 
with care and niceness : no comfort .wanting, no 
reasonable desire unsupplied ; some social feast 
perhaps, or full domestic board ; when I remark 
that one looks sad, another seems dissatisfied, 
some speak complainingly, the most seem ill 
at ease, as if they were there against their 
will : were disappointed of something that they 
came for, or had brought something with them 
that embitters all. Perhaps they have good 
cause — perhaps they have not : but who then 
may measure by externals the enjoyment even 
of external things ; of a single hour, a single 
meal : to say nothing of those deep interior 
pains and pleasures, intenser joys and sorrows 
of the mind, which make external things pass 
unregarded. 

But far above the temporalities of a passing 
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world we must carry the account, before we 
presume to strike the balance of good and evil : 
deep in the secrecy of faith, the. substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen, we must search the reckoning, ere we 
decide upon the loss or gain. It has been 
supposed, on no insufficient grounds, that of 
those who heretofore suffered martyrdom for 
the truth of Christ, some have been so elevated 
by thq divine Spirit at the time, and so absorb- 
ed in the enjoyment of high and holy com- 
munion with their God, as to be actually 
unconscious of the tortures inflicted upon the 
body: those songs of triumph and looks of 
unearthly joy, being the genuine expression 
of present extacy, and not the submissive 
guise of mortal anguish. Without supposing 
a miracle, we believe this to be quite possible. 
When Stephen's face was seen as it had been 
the face of an angel, there was more than the 
calm of stedfast endurance in it. However 
this be, we know assuredly of one who gloried 
in infirmity, rejoiced in suffering, sorrowing 
yet always rejoicing, in poverty possessed of 
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all things — expressions of actual enjoyment, 
not of expectation ; of present, not of future 
compensation. And we know as surely of 
those who, losing their lives for Jesus' sake, 
find them — forsaking father and mother, wife 
and child, houses and lands, shall receive in 
this life, a hundred-fold, for all that they have 
parted from — a hundred-fold of something that 
is a present compensation for the sacrifice, 
beside the reservation of the life to come. 

How impossible it is then, at any moment 
of time, to look through the varieties of life, 
and say who are to be the envied, who the 
pitied : — still more to take an estimate of the 
whole course of life, and say which has been 
the adverse, which the prosperous course ; in 
common language, which is the fortunate, 
which the unfortunate man. A poet has said, 

* No man is happy till he thinks on earth 
There lives not a more happy than himself.* 

It is but a poetical rendering of all that is 
said in Holy Writ about contentment. When 
we can measure this, we shall come to a juster 
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reckoning of the inequalities of human happi- 
ness : for truly may we say of contentment, as 
one of old of knowledge — " All the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her," — 
not to be compared to the felicity of desiring 
nothing. But the true secret of this godly and 
most blessed contentedness is easily overlooked : 
whence it comes to pass, perhaps, that it is 
so seldom achieved even in the true Christian 
bosom. It is vain to say to the hungry and 
the cold, be thou fed, be thou clothed : there 
is a craving for some thing in the human heart, 
to which it is vain to answer " Be content." 
"Give me this, give me that, and then," — We get 
it; but the craving is there still; there it is; 
and there it will be for ever. This, more than 
any thing, equalizes all degrees of men — this 
yearning of our common nature that never can 
be satisfied, a capacity of want that cannot be 
filled with much or little : they who obtain the 
most, are just as far from a sufficiency to stay 
this craving appetite for more, as they who 
obtain the least. It is that capacity of the 
immortal being, which it is impossible for 



**r* v. «saf r, sacum: lit Jess em ver fi 
tt* grease* Gw£ serer bok dot ana 
tiUfeid Ur eoBSenxec ca» ; wane is light, the 
mdkat hem it rigst, tie kugiag wool is rigkt. 
W* hacr* hoc e*0O£&, be we laden with 
i»g* at we way ; we should not hare 
if the whole world were ooa Coot 
J* not in it : man cannot be contented with it, 
httt without it: by turning these painful 
emotions of inborn desire away, and converting 
want itself into a blessing — "Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled/' There are aspirings, 
longing* after heavenly things which God him- 
self docs not intend to check : " Open your 
mouth* wide and I will fill them " is His 
language, as if Ho would have us never think we 
have enough — enough of His — enough of Him. 
Hare is emulation for a lawful prize, ambi- 
tion such as spirits in glory feel, and no room 
for envy, because each may attain to all another 
has. 

Then comes the groat adjusting time. Oh ! 
what an altered balance will be struck at last; 
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what changing of places then ; when the trans- 
ient good and evil is no more, and their effect 
upon the character alone remains : when all we 
had or wanted is forgotten, and all we did with 
it alone rememhered. In the book of judg- 
ment, as well as in the book of life, there are 
last that shall be first, and first that shall be 
last : not recompense, as is sometimes ignorantly 
expected, for unmerited suffering here — for there 
is no such thing ; — neither suffering accepted 
as the expiation of sin : — but there may be such 
an adjustment in the eternal world, admitting 
of all the palliatives of an adverse destiny, 
and all the aggravations of benefits misused 
and unacknowledged, as will include the little 
differences of our allotment here, in the general 
aggregate of equal judgment according to our 
works. As far as suffering is penal, I think it 
must be so: because God's sovereignty does 
not exercise itself in wrath : there is no such 
thing as an arbitrary appointment of infliction. 
In a penal sense, God is no more the author of 
suffering than of sin : has no more to do with 
the appointment of one than of the other : they 
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must be equalized, and will be, without hi* 
interference. He holds the balance, but never 
throws a feather's weight of sovereign will into 
the scale. " Have I any pleasure at all thtt 
the wicked should die, saith the Lord God/ 
In the distribution of his benefits we say not to: 
He giveth to every man severally as he will: 
his free, unmerited favours need not be equal- 
ized; we see not that they are, we say not 
that they will be, we know not any reason 
why they should, ' May I not do what I will 
with mine own?' The distribution to the 
righteous at the last, will assume indeed, to some 
extent, the character of reward, though not of 
debt. It is partly so now, " Are not your ways 
unequal ? " saith the Lord. In our readiness to 
charge the inequality upon our Maker, few of 
us, I believe, accurately measure the extent of 
our own responsibility for what befals us, in the 
world of grace or nature. In like manner, ai 
industry, probity, and good judgment do surely 
affect, though they cannot command our earthly 
fortunes — " they have their reward:" "so fruit- 
fulness, devotedness and prayerfulness in life, 
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will surely bring their own recompense at the 
last : though not of merit still. There are the 
ten and there are the five ; but the talents were 
a sovereign distribution at the first. It is a 
false notion that all preference, not founded 
on merit, is unjust. We do not esteem it so 
among ourselves. Justice is impartial, judg- 
ment is impartial, law should be impartial, 
whether it be restrictive, compulsory, or retri- 
butive. And so assuredly it is with the Most 
High. But love, mercy, bounty, generosity, 
are in their very nature preferential, and no one 
thinks they should not be ; all claim to either 
having been satisfied, where such claims may 
indeed exist. We may have claims upon a 
fellow-creature's love, his bounty or benefi- 
cence : but it is otherwise with Deity : the 
creature has no such claims, God's love is self- 
begotten, his grace is self-induced, his bene- 
ficence self-directed : it owns no claim, it asks 
no reason, it admits of no congruity. His rain 
descends on the just and on the unjust, with- 
out a preference : his spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, with a preference : but both are sove- 
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J reign alike : " He oweth no man anything 

I except when by promise he has made him 

{ a willing debtor to fulfil his word : has mi 

! his love and mercy debtors to his own tru 

If God has promised rewards to anything, eq 
! valents for anything, compensation, or reco 

1 pence, the promise, and not the claims a 

j merits of the creature, will be his equal n 

I of adjustment at the last. He has done so 

I He has bound, if we may so speak, his so^ 

j reign bounty by a given rule, from which ] 

j cannot swerve : He has promised prese 

peace and everlasting joy on certain terms- 
certain characters — in fixed porportions, a 
on known conditions. We may not charge 
on his sovereignty if we come short. 



I 



XVIII.— THE LIKENESS. 



" 1 shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness/ 1 
— Psalm xvn. 15. 



How dear a likeness is of what we love, how- 
ever faint, however fancied. How anxiously 
even the dead features are sometimes moulded, 
and memory, or even imagination perhaps, of 
some who never saw the face, are tasked to 
satisfy the too late desire, and fix something 
that the heart consents to as a likeness, where 
only love can find it. Often in the bereaved 
and blighted bosom, where past impressions of 
the loved and lost have seemed to wear them- 
selves away by time, and scarce an embodi- 
ment of thought remains, a casual resemblance 
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in some stranger's face, will startle into life 
the slumbering feeling, and awake the sad 
heart to a new affection. The mother sets her 
heart upon the stranger's child because it is like 
— she fancies it is — to what was once her own. 
The widowed break the vows of their first love, 
for love of its fancied likeness where they see 
it. It is a common feeling, inherent, univer- 
sal: — love moves spontaneously toward the 
resemblance of the beloved. 

The Maker of all things, the alone Eternal, 
once had no object of love except Himself: his 
own attributes, his own perfections, always 
the first, though no longer the sole object of 
his divine complacency. One word upon this 
point, before we proceed, — a few plain words 
will sometimes disintangle many troubled 
thoughts. That God's first object in every- 
thing is Himself, seems a startling proposition 
to some minds. Habitually we attach to self- 
seeking, and self-serving, something of a sordid 
character, on the justness of which association 
we have not seriously deliberated : whence it 
follows, that the one idea presents itself in 
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inseparable connexion with the other, con- 
founding the notions of self-love with selfish- 
ness. Thus when it is said God made us for 
his own pleasure and glory, God redeemed us, 
for the manifestation of his own attributes and 
perfections,— a momentary thought arrests the 
mind — what thanks has he then ? We thought 
it had been done for love of us. We owe him 
less than we supposed. The glowing heart 
repels the ungrateful thought, as if there was 
something cold and blighting in it. " Be still, 
and know that I am God." We are applying 
to Deity the thoughts of humanity ; self-pre- 
ference and self-exaltation belong not to the 
creature ; but God must be the chief end of 
all things, the first object of all things, his 
pleasure the primary cause, his glory the 
primary intent. It must be so to all his crea- 
tures, and necessarily it must be so to himself. 
' For thine own sake/ ' for thy name's sake,' 
* for thy glory,' is the all-powerful plea of every 
creature's prayer, * for my great name's sake,' 
for mine own honour, my love, my righteous- 
ness' sake, is the great seal of every heavenly 
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promise. We must wholly put away our 
mundane thoughts about self-preference, and 
know that God's primary object is Himself 
That ever he goes farther, — that ever he ex- 
tends his love to any thing beside, and wills to 
communicate his happiness to his creatures, is 
the true source of all gratitude and wonder : 
nothing diminished surely by finding our- 
selves the gratuitous second, to the only essen- 
tial first cause of Jehovah's works. When He 
so willed to do, we shall readily perceive that 
it could only be, by transferring to the creature 
something of himself, some beauty or perfec- 
tion of his own, some faint resemblance to the 
supreme object of all complacency, some like- 
ness of himself, that he might love it. We 
cannot doubt that every thing good and lovely 
in whatever creature, is indeed an emanation 
from the Deity, calculated to beget our love 
and approbation, for the same reason, though 
perhaps we know it not, that it begets his own, 
because it is like himself. That our earthly 
preferences run now so much amiss, is hence 
no wonder: we have lost all knowledge and 
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complacency in the supreme original, and 
ceased to love every thing as He does, in pro- 
portion to its likeness to himself. 

We know not what resemblance angels bear 
to God, or any other existences that may 
inhabit the wide universe. Perhaps — we must 
not run too far into conjecture — we may only 
say perhaps — when Jehovah said, " Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness," 
designing such a manifestation of his love in 
the sacrifice of Christ as had never before been 
made to any creature, — " God so loved the 
world," &c. — He made him such as he could 
most fitly love, a creature more like himself 
than any he had made before. The thought 
staggers us, because we know man only as he 
is, a fallen creature — a miserable sinner ; but 
this is not what he was when " in the image 
of God created He him." Herein is no conjec- 
ture, it is his own word immutable : and, we 
may only believe and wonder how so beautiless 
and base a creature can ever have been like, 
can ever be made like again, to the supreme 
original. 
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We are not told in what consisted this first 
likeness, the likeness of Adam to his Creator, 
whether it was purely mental, consisting sim- 
ply in a mind and will conformed to the mind 
and will of God, or if it in any manner ex- 
tended to those mixed faculties of mind and 
body, which constitute the whole nature of a 
man. Some have thought that every faculty 
and power being good, and emanating from 
God, must be found likewise in himself. We 
cannot tell. There is so much in our very 
nature now that is not good, and so much that 
by nature may be good, yet is become by sin 
incapable of a righteous use, we have little 
more to say of that first blessed likeness, than 
the sad fact that it is gone : lost by trangression, 
and with it, all in humanity that God could 
look upon with complacency and satisfaction. 

The second great likeness is more wondrous 
still, yet perhaps it may throw some light upon 
the first. Christ is declared to be the image 
of the invisible Cod, the brightness of his glory, 
the express image of his person. This is 
spoken of him in his mediatorial character as 
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" The first-born of every creature," " The 
first-born from the dead," " The head of the 
body/ 1 " The first-born among many bre- 
thren/ 1 Phil. v. Heb. ii. It does not sur- 
prise us that the eternal Son should be like 
the eternal Father, that Jesus should be 
like to God: for he was God himself. But 
then he was, at one and the same time, made 
also " In the likeness of man," " In fashion as 
a man," like unto his brethren " in all things." 
" The likeness of sinful flesh," Aye, of the 
sinful flesh, and yet not sinful : so like to the 
vilest of the earth, that he was mistaken for 
one of them, crucified between them ; and yet 
so like to his heavenly Father the while, that 
through all his garb of woe the eye of faith 
could see it, " The word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth/ 1 No wonder that in 
Jesus the Father was well-pleased ; the invisi- 
ble made visible ; God manifest, not hidden in 
the flesh. The flesh then is no necessary 
barrier to the likeness. Son of God and man, — 
t 2 
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" The Son of his love." And no wonder that 
in Jesus the natural eye beheld it not. Men 
could not recognize what they never knew. 
If they had known the Father, they would 
have known the Son. Who knows the like- 
ness that never saw the face ? No, we learn 
it now the other way. We must become 
acquainted with the original, by the image,— 
" He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father/ 
" Henceforth ye know him and have seen him." 
Fallen man can only learn the character, the 
attributes and perfections of the Most High 
by beholding and loving them in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Oh ! how the Father loved his 
own image there ! To which of his angels said 
he at any time, " Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee." The first Adam was 
an imperfect likeness truly, a poor fallible and 
soon spoiled image, for he was but a creature ; 
nevertheless the Father loved it. The second 
Adam was the very image of his glory, perfect, 
infallible, for he was God. Oh ! how he 
loved it then ! love perfect as the likeness : he 
loved him even as himself. 

This double likeness of the Son of Man, so 
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far as it involves the double nature, can exist 
in no one else : and if it were only in his god- 
head Jesus was like his Father, it would throw 
no light upon our way, for we cannot be 
gods. But we have already seen that it was- 
not so. Of the man Christ Jesus spake the 
Father, when he said, " Behold mine elect in 
whom my soul delighteth," "This is my be- 
loved son, in whom I am well-pleased." Else- 
where it is said, " because," " wherefore," as 
if it were the very source or augmentation of 
the Father's love, that the Word had been 
made flesh. And so no doubt it was ; for it 
was the wondrous work of his own hand, the 
very perfection of his own wisdom, the most 
extraordinary exhibition of his own attributes, 
Jehovah ever made. These things are far 
beyond our reach : we grow vague as soon as 
we attempt to speak of the union of the two 
natures in Christ, nevertheless we dwell upon 
the fact for the very purpose for which it was 
designed, to assure ourselves of the possibility 
of likeness between humanity and Deity ; to 
trace, to reach the intervening link, by which 
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j the fallen, miserable creature, can be " renev 

■ ed in knowledge after the image of Him th 

* created him," and so become worthy of Hi 
; love again. 

This is the third great likeness of which w 

have to speak, — wonderful, mysterious still 

{ but now a realized truth, an experiment* 

t fact, in which we are presently interested 

God is to behold in man, man is to behold ii 

\ his brother, and in himself, the likeness of hi 

Maker ; not as he had it at first, — we do no 

j know how that was, — not as it is in the Fathei 

, — we have not seen him at any time — but as i 

• was exhibited in Jesus Christ, — " predestinate t 
( be conformed to the image of his Son." Froi 
j the moment that the Father sees in the regene 
' rate man the faintest trace of this loved image 
, his pleasure in him returns, he adopts hii 

into his family, calls him his son, and set 
his heart upon him. In just proportion as th 
resemblance grows, his satisfaction in his new 
born child increases : it is, and must be to al 
eternity, the sole measure of his parental an 
approving love. From the moment tha 
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man beholds it in his fellow, he should love it too, 
— complacently, preferentially, as brothers are 
used to love: and so he will, if he love su- 
premely the divine original. It is the family 
likeness that proves the brotherhood; and 
every true child admits the claim, as soon as he 
perceives it, be it in whom it may, to all a 
brother's love. As soon as we perceive the 
likeness in ourselves — alas! this is much the 
harder thing to do — it is very hard, and yet 
it must be done — if we can find but a desire, a 
choice, a feeling, in unison with the mind of 
Christ, that is the thing, the only thing in 
ourselves that we may look upon with satisfac- 
tion—cherish — cultivate — while we abhor our- 
selves and repent ourselves for everything be- 
side. It is the just beginning of a true self- 
love. To watch for this image, to seek it, to 
increase it, is the righteous aim and object of 
every believer's life. Faint as it may be at the 
first, imperceptible perhaps to all but Him 
whose gracious pencil draws the first pale out- 
line, it is there from the moment of our new 
birth in Christ. The manner of its increase, 
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and of our own responsibility in it, is well exhi- 
bited in one passage of the Bible, — " But we 
all, with open face beholding as in 'a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the 
Lord. 11 The first thing necessary then, is that 
we behold the glory — see God in Christ. This 
the Jews could not, for the veil was before 
their eyes, they did not see the glory of the 
Father in the Son ; they saw no beauty in him, 
that they should desire him; they saw the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and nothing more, and 
ho rejected him. We see, we may see, with 
open face, because the veil is gone, the reflec- 
tion of the Father in the Son, " as in a glass." 
We may contemplate the characters of Deity in 
Christ, and know them. " Have I been so long 
time with thee, and hast thou not known me, 
Philip ?" First then, we must behold the So 
of God, believing him to be the very image of 
the Father, and so by faith, behold the Father 
in him. Next, we must love the image when 
we see it. Oh ! we shall never copy till we 
love it. If we turn away in terror, or dislike, 
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— if there is something in the features that we 
would not have so, — if we grow weary of the 
gazing, and seek some other form of loveliness 
to please us better, the cold consent of faith 
will give us little help; we shall not grow 
into his image so. It is when every look at 
Jesus kindles fresh desire in the soul, and ever- 
growing love rivets the eye with more intent- 
ness on him, till nothing else seems lovely in 
our eyes ; it is then that we do, that we must 
grow like by gazing. Ask you, how we may 
best imitate our Saviour? By loving him. 
How love him? By knowing him. How 
know him ? By beholding him. Knowledge 
and love, toward one so lovely, must needs 
increase each other. Let us study the linea- 
ments of the divine character, where we can 
best love them, where only we can copy them : 
not with the cold, heartless, compulsory study 
of the hired copyist of unfelt and uncared-for 
beauty; but as the absent child delights to 
dwell upon every semblance of the features of 
a loved Father : — as the bride has ever present 
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to her thoughts, each look, and movement, i 
expression of her expected bridegroom. 

It is true, the more intimate we becc 
with the holy character of the Son of Man, 
more striking will seem the contrast with < 
own ; each day will seem to discover some n 
difference, instead of a new likeness : and evi 
time we turn our eyes from the original, 
look upon the copy, we shall be ready to ft 
under the growing impossibilities of the ta 
There is no remedy for such discourageme 
but to turn our eyes back again — more e 
nestly — more intently — more perpetually. ^ 
are becoming, at least, more familiar with 1 
divine features: the limner has made gc 
progress when he knows where he is wron 
we did not always see so disheartening a difl 
ence. The very discovery shows we know \ 
original better : our sadness shows we love t 
original more ; and these are means, as well 
proofs, of real advancement. It is a comm 
fact. Set children down to copy a drawn 
or a writing : " Look at your copy," «« Jjq 
at your copy," is the weary teacher's ceasele 
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admonition ; while the dull boy goes blundering 
on, with his eye fast fixed upon his own mis- 
takes. Oh ! we would repeat it, day by day, 
hour by hour, to God's sluggish or dishearten- 
ed children — u Look at your copy." It is 
God's method : " Beholding," says the Apostle, 
" we are changed." Be sure the Father sees 
the growing likeness, while we see only an 
increasing difference. He who could once 
discern, under the base covering of sinful flesh, 
the pure and perfect image of himself, and 
loved it as himself : discerns under the same 
covering, the faintest reflection of that blessed 
image, and loves it next himself: too well, be 
sure, to suffer it to be lost. " From glory to 
glory ; " " By the Spirit of God." It is not 
our work at last : One holds our hand, though 
we perceive it not, and bids us keep our eye 
steady, while he gently guides it. "Looking 
to Jesus." We are dull learners, it is true, 
and sorry artists ; there is always more unlike- 
ness than likeness, to earthly eyes at least, 
and we do little credit to our teacher to the 
last ; but then 
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There is one likeness more, inscrutable, 
inconceivable again : " It doth not jet appear 
what we shall be ; but we know, that when be 
appeareth we shall be like him, for we thill 
see him as he is." " We most bear the image 
of the heavenly/' — of Jesus as he is, the garb 
of flesh put off. We cannot bear t\%i* image 
now, for we know not even what it is. It 
doth not yet appear what the original ii; 
how can we divine the copy ? We know Jesni 
only as he once dwelt among us, compassed 
with sorrows, clothed with infirmities, obscured 
in the body of our death; our assimilation 
now, can only be to this : — " What we have 
Keen with our eyes, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life ; " the likeness of 
his humiliation ; we can copy no more than we 
behold. Who knows the image of the Son of 
Man, as he sits now beside the Father's throne? 
Who knows the form of his glorified body, as 
it dwells now on high ? Who can picture to 
himself what he will be, returning in triumph 
on the clouds of heaven ? If they knew, who 
saw him go, they never told it: perhaps they 
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could not, perhaps they might not : because it 
was the Man of Sorrows, the Crucified, they 
were commissioned to exhibit, — meek — lowly 
— patient — that we might first know him, and 
love him, and so grow like him. It is all we 
can do till he comes again ; and then, — we find 
the Apostle still pursuing the same line of 
argument, — " We shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is." It is still by beholding, 
it is still by looking. Like in our bodies to 
his glorified body, — like in our spirits to his 
heavenly nature, — like to as much of Deity, as 
can be exhibited in pure humanity, — as much 
of the Creator as can be imparted to the created, 
we shall rise after the image of him, who is 
the express image of the Father's person: 
likest to him who is most like himself, and 
therefore next to him in the Father's love. If 
we know this, we may well wait his appearing 
for the rest; unseen, but not uncertain — too 
far for vision, but near enough for faith. 
Meantime, there is equal wisdom in the secrecy, 
and in the disclosures, of holy writ. It could 
avail us nothing to know the manner of the 
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lost resemblance, between God and our fi 
parents : it is very little necessary we shot 
be told, what most probably we could not 
made to comprehend, the manner of perse 
we shall be when we awake after the Saviou 
likeness; whereas, the other two likenesa 
the manifestation of God in the person 
Jesus Christ, and our destination to be co 
formed to the image of the Crucified, compri 
the very essentials of salvation — knowledge 
the Almighty, that we may be reconciled 
him — assimilation to himself, that He mt 
be reconciled to us — beholding his lovelines 
that we may love him — reflecting it, that m 
may again be worthy of his love. This is a 
our need and all our business now ; enough 1 
occupy the few short years of time. Ot 
would we were more fully occupied therewith 
Eternity will be long enough to understand 
and to enjoy the perfected likeness of our ris« 
God. 



* 



XIX.— THE TOUCH. 

" Who touched my clothes ? "—Mark v. 30. 

It is a fact well-known in physics now, that 
nothing is perceptible to human sense, except 
by contact. We were used to talk of seeing 
at a distance — hearing afar off— smelling the 
rich perfume prisoned in the flower. In the 
days of ignorance perhaps, we thought so ; but 
we now know otherwise. The distant sound, 
be it the whispered word or the loud pealing 
thunder, must be borne on the air, till it comes 
into actual contact with the ear. The rose and 
violet can only disclose their sweetness, by 
actual remission of their fragrant exhalations. 
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The fair landscape must send its varied imagery 
on, till it paint itself upon the gazing eye. 
If any thing be interposed, we cannot see it, 
because we stay the vision by the way; it 
matters not how far, it matters not how near ; 
it comes not into actual contact with us. 
We all know this ; but do we know the close 
analogy it bears to something else ? the close 
analogy that all things bear, one to the other 
in Jehovah's work, that the things unseen may 
be known, understood, illustrated by the things 
seen, and things spiritual be made apprehensi- 
ble, by means of things sensible to the children 
of time and sense ? Do we know that spiritual 
influences, perceptions and delights, cannot 
reach us without contact also ? Let it be 
understood, that, when speaking of natural 
things, we use the word * cannot,' we mean 
no more, because we know no more, than that 
it is impossible by the existing and known 
laws of nature, which are the arranged pur- 
poses of the Creator. Whether He could not 
have arranged it otherwise, or never has, or 
never will arrange it otherwise, is a different 
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question, and quite beyond our reach. In like 
manner, when speaking of spiritual things, 
we say, ' cannot ; ' when we mean only, — that it 
consists not with our experience of God's ways, 
and present understanding of his will, that it 
should be, — so constituting what we call an 
impossibility. Whether it be so in the nature 
of things, which is the nature of Deity, we 
pronounce not: sometimes it may be so — 
sometimes not so. Let the ideas attached to 
human language, be always bound down to the 
limitations of human knowledge ; and we need 
not be afraid, even in speaking of omnipotence, 
to use the word impossible. Under the Old 
Testament dispensation, the types and figures 
of the law made contact always necessary to 
the exhibition and reception of the typical 
benefits of the covenant. The penitent trans- 
gressor must lay his hand on the head of the 
sacrificial victim, or the priest must lay one 
hand on the transgressor, the other on the 
sacrifice ; in either case, to signify the convey- 
ing away of the iniquity of the sinner, to the 
head of the sin-offering. In the onerous and 
u 
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rigid code of ceremonial cleanness and unclean- 
ness, the regulations were very curious, and 
very inexplicable to our moral sense : we need 
always, in the reading of them, to bear in 
mind that they pertain to a figurative dispensa- 
tion, and were obligations limited to itself, but 
looking beyond itself for their use and signifi- 
cation. In this view, they are worthy of our 
close attention as figures now ; as, heretofore, 
they were of strict observance, as tests of faith 
and obedience. Under the law there were 
things no more than reputedly unclean them- 
selves: of which nevertheless, the accidental, 
or even unconscious contact, conveyed the 
guilt of uncleanness to the innocent person. 
" If a soul touch any unclean thing, whether 
it be the carcase of an unclean beast, or a 
carcase of unclean cattle, or the carcase of 
unclean creeping things, and it be hid from 
him; he also shall be unclean and guilty ." 
Lev. v. There were other things reputed 
holy, the mere touch of which conveyed a 
putative holiness. " Whatsoever shall touch 
the flesh thereof shall be holy." " Whatsoever 
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toucheth the altar shall be holy." And there 
were things again too holy for contact with 
the unsanctified. u Whosoever toucheth the 
mqunt shall surely be put to death: there 
shall not a hand touch it, but he shall surely 
be stoned or shot through ; whether beast or 
man, it shall not live." The sons of Kohath 
that bare the ark might not touch it, lest they 
died : we know the painful punishment of one 
who subsequently laid his hand upon the too 
holy thing. 

These enactments, arduous and arbitrary as 
they seem, had doubtless all a meaning. 
Perhaps they had at the time some moral or 
religious sanction specifically understood : while 
to us they convey spiritual instruction only, 
general and comprehensive, but of no small 
moment to ourselves individually. A remark- 
able passage in the prophet Haggai, will assist 
us to draw some important lessons from them. 
If we remark where it occurs, it is manifestly 
intended to apply the figurative distinctions of 
the law, to the substantial realities of the 
gospel, and draw the parallel between the 
u2 
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shadow and the substance. " Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts ; ask now the priest concerning 
the law, saying, if one bear holy flesh in the 
skirt of his garment, and with, his skirt do 
touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or 
any meat, shall it be holy ? And the priest 
answered and said, No. Then said Haggai, 
If one that is unclean by a dead body touch 
any of these, shall it be unclean ? And the 
priest answered and said, It shall be unclean/ 9 
Haggai ii. 11. This prophetic application, as 
examining the chapter we shall perceive it is, 
of the ceremonial " Touch/' contains two 
truths of great importance. First, the abso- 
lutely communicable nature of sin : its capa- 
bility of involuntary, even unconscious con- 
traction : with the impossibility of avoiding it 
in a world pronounced unclean, accursed, un- 
holy. The touch of one unsanctified, made 
even the pottage, the wine and oil unclean 
that chanced to come into contact with it. 
Oh ! did it not so, when the very ground, with 
all its useful and exquisite productions, was 
cursed for Adam's sake ? Did it not so, when 
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the prophetic curse was uttered from mount 
Ehal. Cursed in the city, — cursed in the 
field, — cursed thy basket and thy store, — 
cursed the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of 
thy land, and the increase of thy kine, and 

the flocks of thy sheep "because 

of the wickedness of thy doings whereby thou 
hast forsaken me?" Does it not so now, 
when man works for himself misery and sin, 
and prepares himself for everlasting woe, by 
the sinful using and godless enjoying of God's 
natural bounties ? Or when he turns into 
condemnation the blessings of the gospel, 
makes a savour of death of the life-giving 
word; or with impenitent, unbelieving heart, 
eats and drinks his own condemnation, in the 
very elements that exhibit the body and blood 
of Christ? It is for this reason that every 
thing a sinner does, before he is converted and 
consecrated to God by the regenerating Spirit, 
and thence reputed holy, has in the sight of 
God the character of sin. He is himself 
unclean ; a leper ; — and the touch, the leprous 
touch, makes every thing unclean, with which 
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he comes in contact. Secondly, this legal 
figure teaches us, the incommunicable nature 
of holiness, except under certain prescribed 
circumstances: without which, the sinner is 
debarred approach to the Most Holy, whence 
only it could be derived. The man who 
carried the reputedly holy viands in his lap, 
was clean himself; but could not convey that 
cleanness to another. No benefit was derived 
from touching the apron that contained the 
Holy Thing: the hem of the garment could 
do nothing in that case. It never will do any 
thing, if it be not Christ himself. We talk of 
holy water — of consecrated elements and things, 
and places : be the hands that hallow them as 
holy as they may, they are but the skirt of the 
man's garment who carried the viands : no touch 
of theirs brings the sinner in contact with his 
Saviour, or conveys the unction of his sanctifying 
Spirit to the soul ; we must " touch " Himself. 
And so we may, all sinful as we are. Remark in 
this the difference between the gospel and the law. 
" We are not come," says the Apostle, " to 
the mount that might be touched," — cor- 
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poreally touched, but of which, nevertheless, 
the touch was forbidden, under penalty of 
instant death : because it was the emblem of 
Him who, without a mediator, is a consuming 
fire, whom no sinner may approach unto and 
live. We are not come to the prohibited holy 
of holies, wherein none might enter, — the ark 
whereon none might lay a hand, — the meats 
most holy, of which the unsanctified might in 
nowise partake, — emblems all of prohibition, 
exclusion, separation : by which were exhibited 
the sinner's separation from God, and exclusion 
from his presence by the law, even in his 
utmost efforts to fulfil it. The law could not 
save, because it could not bring the sinner 
near enough to God ; — there was a veil in the 
temple, there was a covering to the ark, there 
was a line round the mount, a sword at the 
gate of paradise. Sin had separated between 
God and man ; a great gulph was fixed between 
Deity and humanity, which all the deeds of the 
law could not fill up ; which must be filled up, 
before the life and love of God could flow out 
to us again. 
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The priest, the altar, the sacrificial victio 
were all but emblems of the something thi 
was wanting; the link that must be fount 
before the disunited could be joined again, an 
receive new life by the life-giving toucl 
In Christ this link is found, this chasm hi 
been filled, and man is again in contact wit 
his Maker. How close a contact ! Christ is bot 
God and man. Then mark again the altere 
language of the New Testament. And agaii 
let us study the invisible in the visible : God 1 
inward worship by his outward actings, i 
that closer, simpler, more intelligible exhibi 
tion of things spiritual, vouchsafed to us in th 
miracles of our gracious Lord on earth. 

With few exceptions, Jesus always touche 
the persons he designed to heal ; withou 
any exception, all whom he so touched wei 
made whole of whatsoever disease they hac 
This effect was so commonly observable, that w 
find it to be the main object of the multitude 
" They besought him to touch the blind man : 
" They brought little children to him that h 
might touch them : " — " Come and lay thy ham 
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upon her, that she may live : " — " They besought 
him that they might touch if it were but the 
border of his garment." Nevertheless, there 
were contingencies in the efficacy of this most 
holy touch ; the multitude pressed him on 
every side, while yet no virtue went out of him. 
In all cases but one, permission seems to have 
been required : in most cases, it seems to have 
been obtained by solicitation — by prayer. In 
that one case, — most blessed be the hand that 
left it for our encouragement; — there was 
apparently no permission asked, and certainly 
none given, that the woman should touch the 
Saviour's garment, and be healed. " If I may 
but touch ; " she had faith in the efficacy, and 
stole the blessing, — without prayer — without 
promise — she touched and was made whole 
from that very hour. Most gracious exception 
to the ever-gracious process, by which sinners 
are ordinarily appointed to come to Jesus and 
be saved,— be made whole and holy, by one 
single touch. To all who will, permission to 
come is given. — " Whosoever will, let him come 
and take of the waters of life freely : " to all 
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who pray, success is promised : — « Ask and ye 
shall receive." But lest there should be some, 
and because there always will be some who 
cannot, or think they cannot pray, or may not 
pray aright ; who cannot adapt the promises to 
their own supposed condition, or find them- 
selves in the general terms of invitation: so 
that they are not sure if their approach be 
warranted ; while from their hearts they 
believe that nothing more is necessary than the 
touch of Jesus; He who so well knew the 
secrets of every heart, has left on record the 
example of this woman. She said no prayer- 
she heard no promise — she touched, believing, 
and was saved. If there be one of us as sick 
of sin as she was of disease, who cannot ask, 
who cannot hear the blessing and promises of 
the gospel, as their own ; believing still that in 
Jesus there is life ;— let them try — let them 
press — let them touch, and succeed as she did. 

Here was no prohibition of hands impure — 
of touch unclean. There was no need, for 
that Most Holy Thing could not be soiled by 
contact with iniquity, any more than iniquity 
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could subsist in contact with his holiness. The 
Jews, probably, had the danger of an impure 
contact in mind, when they thought Jesus did 
not know what manner of woman it was that 
touched him. Here is no imagery of interven- 
tion — interruption. " We are come unto 
mount Zion, the city of the living God;" 
companies of angels — assemblies of the first- 
born — branches of one root — limbs of one body 
— stones of one building — emblems all of union 
and conjunction, " One with the Father and the 
Son : " without which the body cannot live — 
the branches cannot bear — the building cannot 
stand ; " Except ye abide in me : " " Except 
my life be in you : " " Built up in me." As 
surely as the sole of the foot of every living 
body has immediate communication with the 
head, the brain, where the slightest pain, the 
slightest touch is felt, on which it acts, from 
which it receives its action : and may have its 
connexion broken, but cannot have it pro- 
moted by the intervention of extraneous 
matter : so surely has the lowliest believer in 
Jesus, communication with himself in heaven, 
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and can but mar the blessed contact, by tk 
intervention of any human thing. 

But we have yet one image more of this life- 
giving, life-preserving Touch ; designed to 
instruct us in its deepest characters, and motf 
mysterious truth. When our blessed Master 
was about to leave the earth, and could per- 
mit the corporeal touch no longer ; when the 
tropes and figures of the Mosaic law were to 
pass away with the dispensation they were » 
well fitted to represent; another rite w» 
instituted — another sensible figure devised, to 
exhibit the altered manner of communion 
between the soul of the believer, and the risen 
•Saviour, through the spiritual touch of the 
invisible Comforter. The material wine is to 
wet the lip, the material bread to be broken 
between the teeth, and become incorporate in 
the material frame ; significant of that actual 
reception of Deity into the soul of man— 
11 Christ formed in us," — the Spirit dwelling 
in us — denominated in scripture — " feeding on 
him/' — eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
meat indeed and drink indeed — living waters, 



I 
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which they who drink may never thirst- 
fountains springing up — rivers flowing out ; 
all emblems of that union and intercourse of 
spirit with spirit, which can only by figures 
be expressed, and only by analogies be ex- 
plained and primarily apprehended. 

I say primarily, because when experience 
has revealed the secret, when the soul has 
once realized this union, experimentally fed, 
experimentally touched, there needs no figure 
to tell us what it means, we only use such 
then to keep the bliss in mind, — to wake our 
holy appetite afresh, and warn us of distance, 
or of intervening things; we need no further 
explanation of them. The believer looks upon 
the bread to bring the body to mind ; partakes 
of the wine to remind him of the blood, and 
stir the sluggish spirit to desire ; this purpose 
served, as soon as the soul's appetite moves 
towards its heavenly feast, begins to realize its 
real communion, to take, to eat, " to touch " 
in verity; the material elements are at once 
forgotten, the communicant does not know, 
does not care whether the lip touches them or 
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not: they cannot come in contact with the 
soul — mere emblems of the vital union that 
goes on within. 

This is the substance of all the shadows, the 
antitype of all the types, the momentous 
lesson to be read in all the beautiful analogies 
of surrounding nature. We must be united to 
Christ before we can derive any thing from 
him—" lay hold of him," as it is written, be 
grafted into him — abide in him — become bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh — one body; 
a variety of expression intended to elucidate 
the nearness, the contact, the actual " touch " 
through which the divine life, and all that 
pertains to it, and follows from it, can alone 
be imparted to the excised and separated sons 
of men. 



XX.— THE HIDING-PLACE. 



" The which when a man hath found, he hideth."- 
Matt. xin. 44. 



The life of God is often spoken of in Scripture 
as a hidden treasure : a thing not to be found 
and not to be lost by human means; because com- 
mitted to the safe keeping of one, who sitteth 
too carefully upon his watch-tower to suffer 
his treasure-house to be broken open. Christ's 
kingdom is thus spoken of in a twofold sense — 
hidden by him, as it is his — hidden ewhim, as it 
is ours. His treasure lies safely buried for 
himself, amid the ruins of the perishing world : 
man's treasure is safely laid up for himself in 
the bosom of his Creator and Redeemer : till 
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it please the Father to render to each, the full 
and safe possession and enjoyment of his own. 
The Lord's portion is his people, the trea- 
sure he has purchased with his own precious 
blood : and truly has he purchased too the field 
in which it is hidden. He paid ransom- 
money for this whole created world, not for 
its own sake : he could have made for himself 
a thousand such, as easily as he made this ; we 
know he has done so, and perhaps a thousand 
times more glorious. Though this is not the 
proper meaning of the passage, the analogy 
struck me, as I looked upon the evening skies, 
and considered the heavens, the work of his 
fingers, and the moon and the stars that he 
has ordained. I thought of all that astronomy, 
with her wonder-telling tubes, and almost 
magic glasses has disclosed. That sun, which 
to the uninstructed eye would seem to have 
no other business but to light through his 
three-score years and ten of mingled toil and 
crime, earth's dying habitant, holds together 
by power invisible, yet discerned — inscrutable, 
yet accurately measured — warms, lights, and 
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nourishes, a whole system of worlds, of which 
this little ball of earth is but an item. Those 
stars, which before its light, have seemed to 
hide themselves ashamed : mere toys to cheer 
the darkness they could not dissipate; the 
astrologer's conjuring-book — the mariner's un- 
safe chart — the watchful herdsman's company 
and song — are known now to stand each in 
space unmeasured and unreached — a glorious 
centre of revolving worlds, before whose bril- 
liancy and magnitude, perhaps, our lamp of 
day would be itself extinguished in its turn. 
These are familiar truths, and more is every 
day discovering : lights that never before have 
lighted earthly eyes : and lights beyond those, 
that have not had time enough to reach the 
human vision, since they sang together at our 
world's creation. We lose ourselves in wonder ; 
but the real wonder is, that amid the wide 
infinitude of his mightier works, man is not 
lost sight of by his Maker : nay, that when he 
was lost, he was thought worth the finding 
and purchasing again. " What is man that 
thou shouldest set thine heart upon him?" 
x 
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to destroy him or to save him — to find him, or 
to keep him. Familiarity with the secrets of 
the natural world, wears off the impression of 
admiration and surprise, that attends the fresh 
discovery : but nothing can blunt the edge of 
this amazement. What was the treasure 
for whose loved sake, this worthless field of 
thorns, and briers, and all noxious weeds — 
Satan's poor rubbish-ground — was bought at 
such a price : by him, who has made myriads 
greater, and could make myriads more: and 
never lost but this one? He gives us some 
account of it himself. " What woman, having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently until she find it." The analogy 
fails us here, — this treasure was the Lord's 
before it was lost ; he knew where it was, for 
he himself had hidden it : but another was in 
possession of the field, and might have claimed 
the treasure-trove. And so the blessed Jesus 
bought it all : for love of what was in it, — is in 
it still ; but securely buried now by his own 
hand, where none but he can find it till he 
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please ; and none can take it, for the earth is 
his. The glory and riches of his eternal state, 
was price enough to ransom the whole world, 
that he might redeem out of it as many as are 
his. " God so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten son, that as many as believe 
on him should not perish," — be lost eternally. 
These then, are the Lord's treasure, — as many 
as believe— them whom he has chosen, — his 
" hidden ones," as he has elsewhere called 
them: essentially "his kingdom:" for it is 
only over them, and in them, that Jesus reigns 
now, waiting the subjection of the revolted 
world, and final out-casting of the prince of 
darkness. Deep in the counsels of Jehovah, 
this kingdom was hidden once : an unuttered 
purpose : a covenant agreement of Deity with 
itself. Paul calls it " hidden wisdom, which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory." 
It was hidden love, hidden justice, and hidden 
mercy too, — attributes existing in Himself, but 
wanting an opportunity to show themselves; 
until the universe was called upon to witness 
the fall and recovery of mankind. If angels 
x2 
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knew any thing of God's value for his new- 
created kingdom, how must they have wondered 
when they saw him lose it. They did not 
wonder long. Angels and devils were the first 
parties to Jehovah's secret. To Satan, in 
presence of our first parents in Eden, Christ's 
hidden kingdom was proclaimed ; and his sole 
labour from that time forward, has been to 
find, to rifle, and destroy. Angels were set to 
guard the buried wealth, and longed, as well 
they might, to look into the secrets of their 
treasury. A dangerous and strange hiding- 
place it seemed, in the very centre of another's 
kingdom — watched about by adverse searchers 
every moment, — coveted and betrayed when- 
ever it can be found ; the very existence of this 
kingdom proved whose it was, and how he 
valued it, before the price was known at which 
he bought it. But it was safe ; safe when it 
lay buried beneath the accumulating mass of 
human wickedness, stone upon stone, and heap 
upon heap, till transgression had grown up to 
heaven ! safe in the bosom of a single man, and 
he as good as dead : safe in the brick-fields of 
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Egyptian bondage, beneath the burdens and 
4he yokes of Goshen. " Who is the Lord," 
said the astonished Pharaoh, at the claim put 
in for the property he took to be his own. And 
slowly and progressively as Christ's claim to 
his kingdom has been revealed, the conflict 
has been pretty much the same. " Let my 
people go, that they may serve me ; " — * Who 
are they? — where are they? — and how came 
they thine?' is the world's contemptuous 
language. None can tell this; but as the 
besom of mercy comes forth to sweep, and 
ever and anon, turns up another piece — finds 
another hidden jewel of the Redeemer's crown. 
Day after day, hour after hour, this blessed 
discovery goes on. No discovery to him, for 
he has always known them. " The Lord 
knoweth them that are his," — the hider and 
the finder are but one. Angels discover them, 
and hasten to bear the joyful tidings up : Satan 
discovers them ; but it serves his ends to keep 
the secret, and hide as much as possible the 
way-marks that separate the Redeemer's king- 
dom from his own. The blessed recipients of 
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his mercy discover themselves, by the £ 
tokens of his recognition — no external sigr 
no ceremonial stamp — no human name affixe 
but the " Spirit which he has given then 
" The kingdom of God is within you." T 
world does not know them, because the own 
does not mean it should, and Satan takes ca 
it shall not, and the world itself has no mil 
for the discovery. Since the Lord's secret w 
committed to the keeping of the Holy Bool 
the world cannot help knowing that Jesus hi 
a kingdom upon earth ; but it is a hidde 
mystery even there, till the Spirit reveals i 
" To you it is given to know the mystery < 
the kingdom of heaven : but to them it is n< 
given : " " It is hidden from their eyes,"- 
hidden, rather in love for it than wrath t 
them : for if they found, they would hate i 
persecute, destroy it : they would say of th 
servants as they did of the Master — " Come le 
us destroy the heir, that the inheritance ma 
be ours." " In the time of trouble he sha 
hide me in his pavilion, in the secret of hi 
tabernacle shall he hide me," says the Psalmis 
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" They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
people, and consulted against thy hidden 
ones." Satan it is who takes advantage of the 
secrecy to blind and to deceive. Since Jesus 
died, and his kingdom is proclaimed, our 
enemy can no more deny the fact of its exis- 
tence : his tactics now are to produce a coun- 
terfeit, find a base metal, give it a false impres- 
sion, and write a forged name upon it. " The 
people of the Lord, the people of the Lord are 
we." From thence-forward a visible Church 
has been Satan's master-lie : to produce some- 
thing, anything with the fraudulent inscription 
on it, and say it is Christ's kingdom — his 
Church — his treasure. Oh ! why are men so 
blinded as to believe him ? It is contrary to 
all that Jesus said, when he left it to the care 
of the invisible Spirit : it is at variance with 
his teaching, his promises, and his prayers, 
that his people should stand forth in the broad 
sunlight of a consenting world, incorporated by 
some visible, external sign. Where is it 
written, that the world which knew not the 
Father, and knew not the Son, should know 
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the brethren, by a given mark, which they, 
not he, have set upon themselves: or the 
hidden manna with which he nurtures and 
sustains them, become visible and tangible to 
mortal sight and touch? The kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation now. 
External churches may be, indeed, and often 
are, the sacred depositories where, for better 
security, he hides his people ; established and 
preserved by him to that very end, and much 
to be valued while he so uses them. But the 
church is then the hiding-place, and not the 
treasure : more fitted to shelter than to expose 
it: sacred for its sake, and hallowed by its 
presence while it is there : but worth nothing 
when, as has often happened, the owner moves 
the hidden riches out, from smouldering walls, 
from faithless watchmen, and insidious thieves, 
to deposit it in some safer, perhaps obscurer 
place. "Waiting the manifestation of the 
Sons of God" — It shall not be always so: 
for " as the lightning shineth from the East 
unto the West, so shall the coming of the 
Son of Man be." 



\ 
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Thus far we have used the figure of this 
text, only as an illustration of our subject: its 
true application is to the believer's treasure in 
Christ, our own possession of a kingdom; 
" Fear not, little flock, it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom." " Which 
when he hath found, he hideth." If this evil 
world seemed so unsafe a place for Jesus to 
leave his riches in, that angel hosts must needs 
be set to guard it, what are the sons of earth 
to do with theirs ? Can they trust it to earthly 
keeping — be it their own, or be it any other ! 
If we have found, or think we have found 
pardon and peace in Jesus, shall we go straight- 
way and bury it in ourselves ; trust in our own 
efforts to maintain the grace received, and 
keep safe possession by works, of what we 
receive by faith? Or shall we commit the 
charge of our salvation to some one else — some 
Church — some ministry — some anything of this 
world, to be kept for us to everlasting life ? 
This Satan would have us do : for he can find 
it then, and make an easy spoil. No, we must 
hide our treasure where we find it, and part 
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with all to hold possession of the place. Even 
so did Jesus : he found his on earth, an earthly 
thing, and for his own reasons leaves it there 
awhile, in holy confidence of his Father's care. 
" I pray not that thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil of it." The believer finds his 
treasure in heaven — in him who is in heaven ; 
it is an heavenly thing, and he must leave it 
there, he must bury it where he finds it ; " Your 
life is hid with Christ in God : " hid not for 
concealment, but security. There is no need of 
concealment if it be there, where devils come 
not, nor thieves, nor enemies to break through 
and steal. ts Thou art my hiding-place," says 
the Psalmist — " In whom are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge," says the 
Apostle Paul ; and well might he in this place 
add, " Lest any beguile you with enticing 
words." 

The believer's life is to be both found and 
hidden in Christ : Satan's enticements are first 
to prevent our seeking, and then to prevent 
our leaving it in him. First, of the finding. 
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In this case too, Jehovah was the hider. The 
Father gave the Son to have life in himself, 
that we who were dead in sin, might find a 
.new life in him. Beneath the unlikely cover- 
ling of mortality, — of human flesh and blood ; 
within an uncomely form of suffering and 
infirmity — " a worm, and no man," is his own 
language of abasement. Oh! what a hiding- 
place was there, for eternal, essential, self- 
existent life ! " Which none of the princes of 
this world knew, for if they had known, they 
\?vould not have crucified the Lord of Glory." 
.And there it lies hidden still, from them that 
perish. Again the hider and the finder are in 
a sense the same. The Father hid the treasure 
in the Son : the Holy Spirit alone reveals the 
hiding-place. " God hath revealed it unto us 
by his Spirit." Oh ! how Satan labours, and 
succeeds to deceive us here. Salvation is in 
this thing — in that thing : buy this field, buy 
that field, and you will be sure to find it. It 
is in good works, — dig on, dig hard, labour all 
your life long to fulfil the law. It is in 
charities, in almsdeeds, in tithes and offerings. 
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Give all your goods to feed the poor, build 
churches, leave legacies ; only be mindfiil to 
make contributions large enough. It is in 
will-worship, fastings, prayers, self-imposed 
penance, and bodily privations ; pay high, buy 
dear, and then be sure the kingdom must be 
found. Hard and unlikely as these methods 
are, and false by all the statements of the 
divine word, pride likes them better than the 
truth : and with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause, spends time and labour in securing the 
riches of the kingdom where they are not. 
Our blessed Master bids us discover them first, 
— learn first where they are, — what they are 
worth — and then all that we have will seem but 
dross that may win them : " For joy he goeth 
and selleth." This is God's method of salva- 
tion : no previous service, no unwilling sacrifice, 
or costly bargain for uncertain ends. A free 
salvation treasured up in Christ, and then, — 
a joyful surrender of all we have to him in 
whom we find it. A small equivalent indeed! 
Therein is the very secret of our joy, and of 
our haste : all for nothing, — an eternal inheri- 
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tance of bliss, for the perishable gains and 
pleasures of the world. It is hard to believe 
beforehand — the world says presumptuous — 
Satan says impossible — faith hesitates: but 
oh I when once the treasure has been found, 
valued, counted, nothing remains but activity 
and joy, and haste to take possession. It 
should be always so ; but alas ! our unwearied 
enemy has another ruse, and often too suc- 
cessful. * Well, you have found the kingdom 
laid up for you in Christ, you have tried its 
value, and consented to give up whatever God 
demands of you in return, — your sins — your 
works — your pleasures and pursuits — your 
worldly interests, and all earthly blessings ; 
any price whatever that He is pleased to name. 
Now take your treasure home, and mind you do 
not lose it.' 

Cold, before such a warning, grows many 
an honest heart — timid, at such a bidding, 
grows the willing hand. Surrounded by 
marauders, watched stealthily at every step 
by unseen foes, how can I carry these hidden 
riches safely through a world determined, if 
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possible, to rob me of them ? Do exactly wta 
Jesus did, leave the treasure where you fos 
it, and prayerfully commit it to your Father's 
keeping. Was his not safe ? Have men and 
devils been able to rob him of his own, oi 
pluck out of his hands one of the least of the 
little ones that have believed in him: left as 
they were in a persecuting world ? And can 
our treasure be less safe in him — Cf With Christ 
in God,"— in God the Father's keeping? Can 
one gift, one grace, one blessing', or benefit be 
found wanting at the last, of all that faith sees 
and reckons on in Him ? It is impossible, so 
long as they are trusted there. If indeed we be 
persuaded to take something into our own 
keeping ; some part of salvation into our own 
care, or into any care but God's in Christ; to 
maintain for ourselves the life derived from 
Him, to depend on ourselves for the using of 
grace received, or find security in ourselves 
for any single thing — that thing, be assured, 
will presently be missing : found wanting to 
our present and eternal wealth. No, our 
blessed Master is too wise to trust us even 
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our own. " If ye have not been faithful with 
the unrighteous mammon, who shall commit 
to you the true riches." As some tender 
father of the earth, when he has made his 
child a rare and costly present, proposes to 
keep it for him till he is older — allows him 
sometimes to look at, or show it, or make use 
of it, but does not trust him with it ; so does 
our Father in heaven with our life in Christ : 
our heavenly riches : he gives it us wholly — 
we may call it ours — we may behold it, enjoy 
it, use it, as occasion serves — he will not trust 
us with the care of it till we are older. 



XXI-THE MUSTARD-SEED. 

«• Which when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds 
that be in the earth : but when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than all herbs." — Mark rv. 31, 32. 

The Talmud makes mention of a species of 
Mustard-tree, the branches of which were 
extensive enough to shelter a tent ; and in the 
southern parts of America we are told that their 
height often exceeds that of a man on horseback: 
the growth is rapid and the seed exceedingly 
small. It is a beautiful emblem of the un- 
limited results of small beginnings. We have 

all our Mustard-seeds. God has his in 

nature, — in providence, — and in grace; and 
these are illustrative the one of the other for 
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our learning. We have ours : — would that we 
were better naturalists, to know what manner 
of tree each tiny grain will come to, when it 
be grown up. Satan has his — and Oh! how 
well he knows them, and where to plant, and 
how to cultivate, and what shall be gathered 
of them in the issue. 

Of God's most precious, everlasting mustard- 
seed, he says himself it is the kingdom of 
heaven : " Which a man took, and cast into 
his garden/ 9 That garden was planted with 
many a full-grown tree: fair to behold, and 
laden with rich fruits, each in its kind pro- 
claiming its own produce, that none thereafter 
had need to be deceived. One only grain — too 
minute for detection — too secret for suspicion, 
taken from the Almighty bosom, where, from 
all eternity it had lain prepared, was sown in 
Eden: invisible to man, — invisible to Satan. 
Oh ! how the fiend must have wondered where 
it was, when it was first announced to him there. 
The tree of life he knew ; the tree of death he 
knew ; but what was this, so hidden now that 
it escaped his subtlety ; so great hereafter, it 

Y 
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defied his power? None knew the moment 
when it was cast in: it might be before, it 
might be after, it might be at the moment 
when the tempter sowed his own. It matters 
not: in Eden the Redeemer's kingdom was 
announced, and there it first sprung up, in the 
penitent bosom, as we believe, of our first 
father, the first lost and first redeemed. From 
that time forward, it has not ceased to grow: 
sometimes all redolent with leaf and flower, 
the beauteous summer-growth of hope and 
promise : sometimes like winter-trees all bare 
and dead, only to gather vigour by suspension. 
Many a fair blossom has been gathered from it 
for the master's bosom ; but never a one been 
blighted; and many an extraneous, fruitless 
branch been severed, that like the wintry 
misletoe on the oak, borrowed a brief green- 
ness from the flowing sap, though it was not 
of it- 1 — partook not of the fatness of the root : 
but never has a living branch been broken off. 
How great it would seem, this tree of the 
Lord's planting, if we could see it in its whole 
compass now : its head in heaven, where Jesus 
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is, and the souls of them that are his : its root 
in the soil, wherever the bodies lie of them 
that sleep in Jesus: its branches in almost 
every region of the earth, wherever there is one 
who owns the name of Jesus, and spreading 
farther and farther every day. And then how 
great it will be, beyond our present capability 
of thought or word, when we shall see it filling 
the whole earth, filling the whole heavens : 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
a multitude which no man can number. 

There is another sense in which the king- 
dom of God is likened to this greatest of all 
herbs : viz., when it comes to be established 
in every separate heart. It is no other than 
this very mustard-seed that the " Sower went 
out to sow, and it fell," — who knows where it 
falls but He that scatters it? or which will 
spring up, or which will wither away ? Our 
first introduction into the kingdom of God, or 
rather according to our figure, the first intro- 
duction of it into our hearts, is a thing of such 
deep interest, men have always desired to have 
the doing of it in their own power ; or at least, 

Y2 
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to have some certain signal of the moment, and 
the means by which it is effected. But God 
has ever kept this secret close : close in each 
separate case as it was first in Eden. Means 
he may, indeed, and usually does employ ; he 
sends the sower out to cast about the word 
that contains the precious grain ; but these 
sowers know not where it roots till it springs 
up. When it begins to germinate within the 
heart, external agency may often be traced 
back : the time, the place, and means may be 
sometimes, not always recognized, and whether 
so or not, it does not signify: the internal 
formation of the kingdom is simply the work 
of God, and never can be known till it grows 
up. He calls it a new creation, that none 
may assume they did it, but Himself. 

In the deep waters of the southern seas, 
myriads of insects, never seen at work— we 

rather think they have never been seen at all 

are occupied in the production of new lands. 
We know not when, or why, or how they do 
it, for the moment the coral reef becomes 
visible through the water at the lowest ebb of 
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tide, the Zoophites cease their work and 
disappear. Henceforth the new production is 
committed to the common course of nature. 
The alternating tide first does its part, by 
heaping broken shells and prickles of the sea- 
hog on its surface, a continually fresh supply : 
then leaves it to cement itself under a burning 
sun, in its own calcareous dust. Thus exposed 
at the lowest ebbs, the scorched coral breaks 
into enormous masses, sometimes a fathom 
length, and three or four feet thick : when the 
surf returns, these masses are floated up, and 
piled one upon another until they reach a 
height at which no tide can cover them. 
There the calcareous sand lies undisturbed, 
and the seeds of plants and trees thrown up with 
it by the water, rapidly grow up and cover the 
dazzling white surface with their shade. Then 
come the trunks of trees, floated from distant 
regions on the current, but finally arrested in 
their wanderings by the reef. With these 
come the new world's first inhabitants ; lizards 
and insects, — perhaps a stray land-bird that has 
lost his home, or the sea-bird grown weary on 
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the wing : till clothed with verdure, and teem- 
ing with animal life, the new creation, the 
seemingly self-created, is found by some 
wrecked seaman, or curious navigator, who 
calls it by his name, and plants his colony 
upon it. 

Is it not a beautiful emblem of Christ's new* 
creation of each separate islet in his earthly 
kingdom? He does not, as he might, effect 
his gracious ends at once: he is not always 
seen to interfere. Natural, providential and 
human agency are allowed to do the work of 
man's conversion, progressively, and seemingly 
by very natural causes ; but the materials are 
the Lord's. Not a cubit — not a grace, not a 
gift, can be added to the spiritual stature, but 
it comes from him, his own creative power. 
Yet day by day adds something to its increase: 
more knowledge, more light, more love, more 
holiness ; re traceable very often through second 
causes to the very first appearance of divine 
life in the soul. But there we lose it. How 
did the submerged coraline do its work ? The 
instrument that makes the first impression on 
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the heart, is often as insignificant, incompe- 
tent, and unconscious of what it is about, as the 
insect of the seas when it lays the foundation 
of a habitable land. The word of a sick child, 
let fall on a drowsy nurse's ear — the accidental, 
perhaps irreverent utterance of a holy text — 
the night-vision of a feverish sleep — the spectral 
illusion of a disordered brain, — these, and many 
similar things, are known to have been the means 
of founding the Redeemer's kingdom in many 
a saved soul. Sometimes the message of mercy 
has been conveyed by those who had it not 
and knew it not themselves, and were eager 
to disown and deride the product of their own 
work when it grew up. Anecdotes of this sort 
are too common for repetition. We were read- 
ing a very simple one this morning. The 
infant child of a thoughtless, irreligious father, 
happened to have a pious nurse, whose ejacu- 
lations she was used to mimick, as children do, 
when they are beginning to speak. At about 
twenty months old, being at play in the room 
with her father and others of his godless com- 
panions, the little thing unexpectedly exclaim- 
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ed, " Oh the grace of God ! " The father's 
ear was struck : the Holy Spirit fixed the un- 
meaning utterance on his heart, he thought of 
it till he felt it ; and felt it till it turned his 
heart to God. 

But what shall we say of the end of these 
beginnings : when the changed heart is made 
ready, not for the habitation of created life, 
but for the dwelling of the Most High God— 
the very place whereon he sets his throne — 
the exclusive kingdom where he reigns on 
earth. The greatness, the happiness, the ex- 
altation of a converted soul, passes our telling 
even while he is living in the flesh. But this 
too, is a tree whose head is in the heavens : 
whence none have returned to tell us what 
manner of fruits are gathered on its top-most 
boughs. A fair cluster may now and then be 
brought, like the grapes of Eshcol, to meet us 
in the wilderness: too heavy, almost for our 
carrying now : but these are no more than the 
first-fruits of the eternal gathering — fruits of 
the seed which is Jehovah's own. 

Then Satan has his grains : contrasts and 
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counterparts at once of these; and so closely does 
he runs the parallel, that one image serves for 
both. He too sowed first in Eden — and who 
saw him? One compassionate eye and no more. 
A wish — a look — a doubt — the least of all sins. 
It fell on good ground likewise : too good, un- 
happily, for his purpose — the bosom of a falli- 
ble, imperfect creature. He tried it afterwards 
on another human heart, infallible, impeccable, 
and it would not do : there was no soil in which 
the grain could root itself. 

But here, how fast it sprung— how soon it 
bore — how quickly it out-grew, as ill weeds are 
ever said to do, the precious seed of life. Be- 
fore the third generation of men had passed 
away, this fatal mustard-tree had so filled the 
earth, and so reared its head to Heaven, the 
Creator was obliged to cut it down : but all in 
vain — it grew only the more luxuriantly after 
the flood, and he determined not to lop it any 
more, till it shall please him to root it out of 
the earth. Meantime, what fruits — might we 
not say, as of another tree, twelve manner of 
fruits ! Nay, till we can number every manner 
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of sin, of pain, and grief, and suffering, and 
death, we cannot count the fruits of this abun- 
dant growth as they are gathered here: and 
what eye can penetrate the cloud, the smoke 
of eternal torment, that lies wrapped about its 
everlasting head ? 

In each separate sinner's heart — we need not 
pursue this thought — who comes year by year 
into our flowery gardens, to sow the prolific 
weed that over-runs them ? We know there 
is no need. Every human bosom contains the 
evil grain — even to the innocent and lovely 
babe, slumbering so sweetly on its mother's 
lap, one might not think it possible iniquity 
should lie buried in so fair a spot. There it is 
nevertheless ; and they whose business it is to 
till these pretty gardens, must not mistake 
the case, as we fear they often do : and think 
it enough to fence the garden round and keep 
all mischief out. It is within : and if the first 
germinating passion be not checked, the first 
budding branch cut off; each tendency to trans- 
gression carefully watched and pruned ; with- 
out relaxation, without intermission to the end 
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of life ; first by others and subsequently by 
ourselves — there needs no more than what is 
already "cast in" to fill the whole human 
nature with corruption. Behold the worst 
character that ever disgraced the earth — the 
horror of humanity, and very type of hell: 
and think what a growth is there : since the 
new-born babe first took his mother's kiss, as 
she gazed with intensest joy upon his beauty, 
and gladly blessed her Maker for the gift* 

It brings us to the last point of our theme. 
We have each our own mustard-seeds : come 
indeed of those first trees originally ; but placed 
now within our reach to gather and to sow ; 
that we may reap every man the produce of his 
own labour, and gather a harvest as his work 
may be : good grain or bad grain, according as 
we choose — sparingly or plentifully according 
as we sow. And oh ! what little, very little, 
things they seem — impossible to do us either 
good or harm. So we think. The earthly pre- 
ference that breaks the first commandment; 
the inordinate affection that breaks the second ; 
the idle jest that breaks the third; the day's 
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pleasure that breaks the fourth; the self- 
will that breaks the fifth; the angry thought 
that breaks the sixth ; the impure thought that 
breaks the seventh ; the unfair advantage that 
breaks the eighth; the exaggerating whisper 
that breaks the ninth ; the discontented wish 
that breaks the tenth ; what trifles they are— 
who sees them — who minds them ? 

And yet they are no other than the seed of 
that fruit-bearing tree which the enemy sowed 
in paradise : each containing in itself, as living 
seeds are known to do, every part and portion 
of the inchoate plant — " Whosoever breaketh 
the law in one point is guilty of all : " the seed 
contains the tree — the one transgression com- 
prehends the principle of evil, which only 
wants time and opportunity to transgress the 
whole. 

If it be so with the evil, it is equally so with 
the good grain : God's mustard-tree has borne 
after its own kind, and he also allows us to 
gather and to sow, " In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening stay not thy hand — 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper — this 
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or that." It seems little, it is little, indeed, 
that we can do for the Lord's kingdom: a poor 
weak word or two — a broken distracted prayer 
— a trifling sacrifice of what is all his own — a 
faint confession of his glorious name — a weary 
remnant of wasted, mis-spent time : cold hearts, 
distracted thoughts, divided love and hesitating 
faith. Oh ! they are sad beginnings — we may 
well doubt if they be anything or nothing. 
But then for the product — remark the promises : 
" life everlasting " — " great in the kingdom of 
heaven " — " a hundred-fold more in this life " 
— " Behold, I will make you ruler over many 
things " — " Him will I confess before my father 
in heaven" — " Say unto this mountain be ye 
removed," &c. 

These are the issues of our little things : 
not always waited for till the final harvest. 
How many a sweet, how many a bitter fruit is 
ripened and gathered: aye, and eaten too— 
before we reach eternity. We cannot say 
it was God's doing — we cannot say it was 
Satan's : we know it was our own — " The fruit 
we gather is of the tree we planted/' We 
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casions. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth. Price 6s. cloth. 



TH1 CHRISTIAN'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 



PRIVATE DEVOTIONS.-The Book of Private De- 
votions; containing a collection of the most valuable 
Early Devotions of the Reformers and their Succesrors 
in the English Church. Being the Testimony of the 
Reformers in their Prayers. Edited by the Rev. E. Bic- 
KBR8TETH. Price 5s. in cloth. 

ON BAPTISM.— A Treatise on Baptism, designed as a 
help to the due Improvement of that Holy Sacrament* 
as administered in the Church of England. By the Rev. 
E. Bickersteth. Price 5s. in cloth. 

MARY JANE CRAHAM.-A Memoir of Miss Mary 
Jane Graham, late of Stoke Fleming, Devon. By the 
Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. Vicar of Old Newton, 
Suffolk. Sixth Edition, with portrait, price 6s. in cloth. 

THE CHURCH-— Essays onthe Church. MDCCCXL. 
By a Layman. Price 5s. in cloth. 

AFFLICTION.— p eace for the Christian Mourner; Se- 
lect Passages from various Authors. Edited by Mrs. 
Drummond, with a Preface by the Rev. D. K. Dbum- 
mond, B. A. Minister of Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Price 5s. in cloth. 

THE JEWS.— A History of the Jews, from the Call of 
Abraham to the present time. By the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
M. A. Vicar of Clarebro,' Notts. Price 6s. in cloth. 

FAMILY PRAYERS.— A complete course of Prayers 
for Eight Weeks ; with additional Prayers, suited to the 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church, and the Occasions and 
Circumstances of a family. By the Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth. Price 58. in cloth. 

GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS. -Principalities and 
Powers in Heavenly Places. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Price in 6s. cloth. 
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